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PliEFATOKY NOTE 


The followiijg pages embody a course of lectures on Indiaii 
culture and its influence abroad, delivered early in 1938 by 
Dr. E. \V. Thomas of Oxford as a Reader ol the Calcutta 
UniveiMt^. Owing unfortunately to recent developments in the 
international situation, the author had hardly any opportunity of 
correcting the proofs as thoroughly as he would have done under 
normal eiicumbtanw s. A certain amount of work had to be done 
on the spot, and 1 had to undertake it at the request of the 
authorities responsible for the publication of the lectures. 
Needless to sa\ that the amihalpa is only an illustration of the 
well-known adage niadhv-ubhcwe (judam. The undersigned 
craves the indulgence of readers for errors that might have crept 
into the text. 


Department of Ancient 
Indian History and Cultdre, 
Calcutta University. 

The 25th August, 1942. 


Dines Chandra Sircar 



INDIANISM AND ITS EXPANSION 

I : (lENKHAMTlliS 

It will not be expected, I think, by those of you who are 
acquainted with the circumstances in which these lectures have 
been prepared, that they will bear a cliaracter of novelty and serious 
research. Many of you have personal experience of the long 
labour and concentration which in the domain of Indology, after 
the labours of generations of able scholars, is requisite for the 
establishment of even a single new fact. And the extended 
area embraced by the title of the lectures will have warned yow 
that w'hat they envisage is a general survey. Should any 
original points emerge, that would be all to the good. But in 
any case it is sometimes not unprofitable to review' broadly what 
one has studied in detail. Many scholars who have toiled 
laboriously through, let us say, the text of the Rg-Veda or 
Mahd-Bhurata, might nevertheless obtain new lights from a 
tranquil perusal of some translation. General conceptions, if 
they are true, are not less true than particular observa¬ 
tions ; and they have this advantage, that they tend to illuminate 
the particulars and help to order them in the memory. I hope 
at least that we may find some satisfaction in contemplating 
succinctly as a whole the wide developments of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. In this first lecture w'e shall be occupied only with 
generalities. 

It is a familiar fact that the history of India, like that of 
China, has been indented by conquest from without. Under Cyrus 
and Darius the Achaenienid kingdom seems to have been master 
of a part of the Punjab, as well as of all the countries west of the 
Indus. As a successor of the Persians, Alexander made his 
invasion in the year 32G B.C., and for a few years his 
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successors governed or controlled most of the Punjab and 
tlie Indus provinces as far as Rind. In the early part of 
the second century r».C. tlu“ Bactrian (iieeks commenced 
invasions, culminating in the kingdom of Menander, who about 
the middle of that century ruled from his capital Sagala perhaps 
as far east as Mathura. Without aji intt rval the (f recks were 
succeeded by the Sakas, Pahkuas, and Kusauas, of whom the 
lirst-named reniaiiu'd inastc'rs of Malwa and Western India until 
about 390 A.I)., while the last were probably replaced in the 
Punjab during part ot llu' third ai d fourth centuries A D. by 
the Persian Sassanians. 3’owards the end of the fifth century 
the empire ol the (oiptas lost to the Hunas lor a jieriod of about 
50 years the more western poilions ot Hindn''l,in : and lor a 
longer period Kashmir and the Himalayan provinces to its east 
were, under Huna rulers, a nunace to Hindu kingdoms. Karly 
in the eighth century the Musahnans took possession of the 
l)ro\ince of Sind, and they came into conllud with the (ialukya 
and Hastrakfita kingdoms of (lujarat. In 1000 A.D. eonuneuced 
the invasions of the Indus coniitiies by the Turks ol (Iha/ni ; 
and this was the first stage of an Islamic conquest W’hich did not 
come to a pause without overthrowing the most easterly Hindu 
kingdom, that of the Bengal Senas (c. 1199 A.D.), and the last 
pow'erful southern kingdom, that of Vijayanagar (i5()5 A.D.). 
The Iku’tuguese, Dutch, English and I'’rench may be said, if we 
neglect the Marathas and Rikhs, to ha\e contended in the main 
not with a Hindu, but with a Muhammadan, India. 

In regard to the earlier conquests we are ajit to overlook 
the fact that generally the greater part of what we call India was 
beyond their range and the south, in particular, was untouched 
by them. This applies to all the predecessors of the Musalmaus, 
except that the dominions of the Sakas embraced during a 
considerable period some portion of the Deccan ; and in the case 
of the Musalmaus, even, it applies to all the predecessors of 
‘Ala-ud-Din. Outside the actual dominions of these foreigners 
the continuity of Hindu culture may havi' been little affecied by 



Ihcir pirsoiRT in India. But there is also another factor which 
renders it intelligible that the foreign conquests should not have 
made epochs ia Indian history. 'I’hat is the impenetrability and 
reactiveness of the Indian culture itself. Far from importing 
serious modification into Indian life, wt* see the foreigners 
manifesting phenomena of Indianization. The Greek Menander 
is deserihod as interesting himself in Buddhist philosophy ; and 
about 100 I).C. a person of Greek name dedicates a pillar in 
honour of Vasiuleva as a follower of the Bhagavata religion. 
The i^akas and Kusanas adopt Indian titles, inaugurate Buddhist 
foundations and in other ways show the influence of their 
surroundings. The Musalmaus during their long domination 
do not fail to atfeci the administrative system and the art 
history and they even e\oke new religious movements. In one 
way or another they efl'eei extensive conversions. In all but 
minor matters they are {iroteeted from nuidifieation of their own 
rehgiotis and social systems by their solidarity with the world 
of Islam outside. But the decay of the ]\Iusaiman supreunacy 
tiuds the riindu views ol life and religion and their social .system 
practically unmodified ; and the spirit of the Baiput kingdoms 
and the administrative s}stem of the Marfithas are practically 
what they would have been if the Musalman domination had 
never taken place. How dilTerent is the situation of Persia ! 

The rather parallel case of Clujia suggests that the mere 
uiagnitiide of the iw'o great countries may have been the con¬ 
trolling circumstance. The great populousness of India has 
been attested from early times : it impressed the Greeks and is 
evident from the details which they give of the several kingdoms. 
The mass may have been too great to be noticeably moved by 
the relatively slender forces which were bi'oiight to bear upon it. 
It might further be suggested that the invaders, though their 
initial impetus and the incurable dissension of the Indian stales 
may have sufficed for a first conquest, were for the most part 
without a reserve in their rear from which they might have 
derived continuous reinforcement. This was obviously the case 
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with tho (I rocks and Sakas and Paljlavas, whose base was cut 
away by the supervention of tlic Kustinas ; and ])crhaps the 
longer persistence of Saka rule in western India may have been 
due in the main to the proximity of a source of supply in the 
Saka realm of Heistan. It may be pointed out, further, that 
the relative success and duration ol Musalmaii rule was condi¬ 
tioned, no doubt, by the circumstance that the Afghans, Turks, 
Mughals who succeeded each other had this much in common 
that, despite their racial differences, they were successive waves 
of Islam. Even in the case of the Aryans, the first historical 
invaders ot India, where probably they encountered a civilization 
more advanced than their own, wi' may plausibly suppose that 
during a long period they received constant reinforcement from 
Aryan tribes inhabiting the trans-Indus countries. 

To a certain extent it seems undeniable that these lorcign 
invasions do constitute periods in the history of India. It 
cannot but make a serious difference to the psychology and 
development of any people, if the supreme authority is wielded 
by rulers who do not participate in its general outlook and are 
not intimately affected by its sentiments. In such cases, men ol 
ability may nevertheless come to the front and hold positions of 
prominence and authority in tho State ; but they can do so only 
by an attitude of accommodation, accepting hypothetically the 
guiding principles of the ruling power and repressing their owui 
instinctive tendencies and reactions. This may be a good thing 
for many, or most, of us ; and we may remark that it occurs not 
only in case of conquest, but also in case of any extensive 
penetration, such as it is rather widely evidenced in the world. 
We can all sympathize w'itli the Koman poet of the time w'hen 
his city was paying the penalty of empire by becoming more 
cosmopolitan than national and when he saw that his status as a 
true-born Koman, nurtured in good old fashioned ways in the 
city of the Seven Hills, went for nothing in a society where the 
clever foreigner and foreign ideas bad too strong an influence. 
‘ 1 cannot endure,’ he exclaims, ‘ a (ireek Rome ’ ; and this 
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sentiuiciit was expressed iji Ibe very age when on the fringe of 
the empire the Hebrew Christian St. Paul suceessfully aptH'aled 
from the jurisdiction of a local tribunal on the ground of being a 
statutory Roman citizen. To a certain extent a similar feeling 
may occur without any foreign pejietration at all, when in 
changing times the older people see their ways of life, their 
philosophy, their outlook make no longer any appeal to a new 
generation. But foreign domination not only depresses the old, 
but also baffles and discourages the young. Only if the new 
gejierations derive a substantial benefit from the chang('d condi¬ 
tions and feel themselves uplifted and emancipated from the old 
can the natural sense of depression be lost in a new optimism. 

It may be doubted whether in the past the Hindus ever had 
the feeling of any superiority in foreign invaders or conquerors 
beyond that ol possibly temporary material pow'cr. And w'C 
may even doubt whether in cases where movements from within 
attained to popularity and prominence the convictions ol the 
orthodox, as distinguished from their influence, sustained a 
shock. Fixity of conviction and persistence oi the old in a 
changed milieu are indeed no monopoly of India : ask yourselves, 
for instance, how far the Roman Catholic Church is prepared to 
recognize any progress in truth or method in the Protestant 
communities which broke away from it. fJut India has witness¬ 
ed such phenomena as the extinction ol Buddhism after more 
than a thousand years of prominent activity ; and it can still count 
among its devout persons, though in singularly reduced numbers, 
as compared with even a century ago, those who with minute 
exactness carry out rituals which have had no uon-profcssioiial 
ajipeal since the Vedic age. 

In recent times it has often been pointed out that Hinduism 
has shown a remarkable power of absorbing originally alien 
elements and that this has applied not only to less civilized 
peoples within its range and to unorthodox enclaves formed in 
its own body, but also to influences from outside. Keshub 
Chunder Sen was perhaps the first to greet with enthusiasm 
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I'roni ;i Hiiulii point of vioA\ the faiuiliiiri/ing of Jndiu with 
Christian religious spiuiinonts and with tlie person of Christ ; 
but he \\a^ not the last to conteiiiplatc such a development as an 
incorporation of Christianity into the wider scope of Hinduism. 

In these circiimstanees, and considering the (piick absorp¬ 
tion ol most ol the conquerors, as well as the limited range ol 
their conquests, it seems leasonable to question whether any 
ilistinctions of periods based upon them have signilicance, except 
as a Ira.iiework for political history and chronology. Possibly 
the\ may connote hardly any effect upon the social life or gc'ucral 
mentality ; and we are inclined lo ask whether e.-<sentially there 
are any periods at all. It has sometimes been suggested that in 
the early \’cdic age the constitution of .society may have been 
already not so very diiVerenl from wdiat it was in the time of 
Buddha ; and we know with wdiat plausibility a Siva-iiko figure, 
adoration ol tbe ox and yei/u-practice, have been recognised in the 
trouvailles of the excavations at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa. 

There is indeed one distinction of periods wdiich from \eiy 
early times has been recognized in India, namely that betw'cen 
the piesent Kali age and earlier, more virtuous, limes ; and in 
literature the distinction coincides more or less with that drawn 
between the or revelation, literature and the Svuii, or 

literature of huinau authorship, and approximately, again, with 
the distinction adopted by Kuropeau writers between the \’edic 
and post-Vedic, or Sanskrit, literature. That in the Vedic 
mentality itself and in its literature there are well-marked stages 
is obvious ; and clear views in regard to it have prevailed since 
the lines were first laid down in Max Muller's fundamental work 
oil Sanskrit literature. It is, of course, equally obvious that in 
the development of particular disciplines, for instance, pliilosophy 
and logic, literary theory, law, mathematics and astronomy, 
medicine and so forth, literary styles and genres, definite stages 
of progress can be made out ; but can we so adjust any of these 
as to elicit any general changes of outlook which can be brought 
into connection wdth chronology ? 
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It may, perhaps, at llio rifik of saying notliing new aiul at 
the same time indulging in an empty schematism, he suggested 
that there arc really tliiee main i)eriods in the history of Indian 
mentality, nainel>— 

1. The Vedic, or Aryan, period, which witnessed tli(' cK'a- 
tion ol the Indian man. 

•J. 'I’lie period ol maturity and organization. 

'Pile post-tsanikara or \’edauta period. 

Jn the first of these the .Ar}an was, no doulrt, alisorhing 
inlluenees Irorn his milieu : in the second he stood linn in his 
general outlook on life, Init might, had he encountered outside 
his sphere any conceptions transcending his own, ha\e hi'en 
amenahlc to them, while within his system he was engaged in a 
multifarious discussion of conflicting viiwvs : in the third he 
ma} he said to have heeome ahsolutely imper\ious to intellectual 
intliK'iice from outside in the possession of an all-ah.?orhing, 
all-('inhracing, all-denying philosophy whieh satisfied him com- 
pleti'ly. 

A question may how'ever he raised as to the value of any 
such classifications. ‘ Why,’ it may he asked, ‘ not content 
ourselves with the hard-w'on facts of historical and liti'rary 
chronology ? What is the advantage of constructing an 
imaginary Indian mentality with a development of its own ? 
Is it not better to recognise that India is a land of many races, 
and even peoples of widely different grades of culture, imperfectly 
amalgamated into a loose general framework wdiieh defies 
definition ? An attempt to draw lines of contemporaneity aerms 
their vertical lines of development ignores the chronological 
differences in their starting points ; moreover, even for the single 
lines of development the conception of periods does violence to 
the continuity of history, which is iiicompatihle with any sharp 
divisions. A people Tlinduized in, say, the sixth century A. 1). 
was bound to develop differently from one whieh had participated 
in the prior evolution of Hinduism itself.’ 
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These objections, however, imply a denial of conceptions 
which in practice arc universally assumed. In regard to the 
individual man no one doubts that he has some governing 
intellectual ethical ideas and propensities, which, apart from 
extraneous distractions and compulsions, characterize his behavi¬ 
our as a whole. Groups and institutions are controlled by the 
logic of their constitution; and, when we speak of the larger and 
more fundamental and permanent groupings, such as national¬ 
ities and religions, we credit them unhesitatingly with a ‘ spirit ’ 
at work in their temporal transformations. As regards the differ¬ 
ences in the point of commencement, the outstanding fact seems 
to be the rapidity and completeness with which a system is 
adopted by the latest adherents, and how frequently it is just 
among such that forcible new developments are initiated. 
Alexander the great, conscious propagator of Hellenism, was 
ruler of the recently llelleiiized Macedonians. Buddha and 
Mahavira arose in the eastern and perhaps not complet(‘l> 
Brahmanized province ot Aryan India; and perhaps it is not iin 
accident that Sanikara himself was horn in the extreme south. 
It seems quite intelligible that the lively conviction of relati\ely 
new adherents should be sensitive to difficulties and open to 
new lights. 

Since all intellectual propositions are vikalpas and provoke 
their negations, the existence of a scheme is likely to be accom¬ 
panied by manifestations of exactly opposite tendency. The 
present time, with its antithesis of communism and nationalism, 
is an instance which will be present in the mind of every one. 
It may not be so that the assertion calls into existence a previ¬ 
ously non-existent opposite : a latent and only instinctive negation 
may be kindled into activity by the explicitness of its positive. 
In the periods of Indian history, if we can effectively bring to 
light the operation of intellectual schemata, we should expect to 
find (widence of the influence of their contradictories. 

It is likely to be admitted tliat Indian man,—and this applies 
over the whole area and to all classes,—is a being addicted from 
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early times to thought or reflection, which is not necessarily the 
same as free thought. How thoroughly this has been eharaeter- 
istie of even the rustic* population is shown by the masses of pro¬ 
verbial wisdom and of ininiitc diseriminatious and the acute 
obsi'rvatiou and comment exhibited in ])opu]ar literature, and 
particularly in the literature of animal fable : perhaps also by the 
litigiousness which is charged against the people. Hence it is 
not legitimate to assume that there has been a dumb acqui¬ 
escence in events coming in any measure within their ken. It may 
be assumed that thi-y have always found some one to praise or 
blame for what happ(‘ned to them and have not always accused 
their own htrinu. The hi.story of India has Ik'cji in fact a history 
of incessant discussion and debate ; and positive pronouncemejits 
and proceedings, which a|ipcar with marked suddemness, have 
behind them, in genei’al, considerable periods of dialectical 
incubation. 

f trust that 1 do not appear to ho taking a line of opposition 
to the view adumbrated in the phrase ‘the positive background 
of Hindu sociology.’ No one could fail to realize the ever- 
increasing complication in the organization of Aiyan society, 
occasioned by the constantly widened area in which that society 
was recognized Even in Nlanu the diversity of castes and occu¬ 
pations is already groat ; and with their later multiplication and 
the progress of differentiation in the arts and crafts the practical 
complexity became loo great for any systi^raatic description. No 
onecHild question that in law, commercial life and practical arts 
many an item of improvement or convenience will have been due 
to individual invention or to adoption from outside, particularly 
perhaps from the arts of the (freeks. No one would contend that 
the Arlha-^dstra docs not include elements d('i*ived from practical 
experience of the work of government. Kuch factors, though 
they constitute a w’elter of historical accidents, must in a realistic- 
history of Indian, sa tnutatis mutandis of any other, sociology, 
be considered, along with extraneous matter’s such as famines, 
earthquakes, and contacts with independent foreign developments. 

2—raosB 
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But it would not be reasonable to assume that these things 
occur without being adjusted to the preconceptions of tlie 
people themselves. Was not the conception of sva-dhanna in 
itself an attempt to bring under one* formula the whole mass of 
divergent usages and occupations? The very classification of 
human purposes under the scheme of dhnrma, artha, Kama and 
moksa is an attempt to frame a complete theory of life. Was 
there ever in India a theory of the state, except perhaps that of 
the Buddhists, which did not rest upon an ethical or philosophi¬ 
cal base ? Tf a scientific account, apart from a mere narrative, 
of Indian social evolution should ever he possible, it wall not he 
upon the assumption that the people confronted each factor, as it 
emerged, with helpless passivity, innocent of all })roju(licp or pre- 
posses'-ion as to how things ought to he. In regard to matters of 
state and the conduct of rulois no people has ever been so drench¬ 
ed with instruction, no rulers so overwhelmed with authoritative 
admonition, as the Indian : seeing that the Mahil-Bharata, 
wherein the fundamentals and superstruetun' of these matters are 
discussed with unwearying reiteration, has been until recent times 
the literary daily bread of both sexes, learned and unlearned. 
The arts too, such as music, architecture and sculpture, have 
always gone hand in hand with religion ; and the Sarasi'aU-piljd 
reminds us that the same was the case with every craft. 

Really, however, w'o might, hut for a possible misunder¬ 
standing, have dispensed w'ith this digression. For our subject 
is not periods of Indian history or sociology, but periods in 
literary development or mentality ; in which sphere an inner, 
logical or psychological, process would perhaps not he denied. 
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'ri)o civilization of the earliest Indo-Arjians eaii hardly be 
Miid (o liiivc had a beginning. The tril»es which in the Rg-Vedn 
we find making progress in the ovennnning of north-western 
India, wlielher thej Avere, a.i seems likel_\, iin overflow from 
scitloments in the districts west of tlie Indus or were in the 
course of a long migration, brouglit witli them an established 
system of lile. There can lie no doubt that horses and cattle 
were prominent factors in their econonu, that is, they were car- 
riders and rancliers. They migrated with war-chariot and wain, 
and, no doubt, willi eallle. In their lights they had both car¬ 
bonic leaders and footmen. They had clan divisions within the 
tribes. Some of thesi' elans were specialists in religious ritual 
and worship, which were already rather elaborate. There were 
rituals for domestic ei'n'inonies, both regular, as in the daily 
worship ol the household fire, and occasional, lor instance, on 
occasions ol weddings and funerals, probably also on the birth of 
children ; but there would, moreover, be some public gatherings 
in the liOLi.scs ol chiefs, and probably very special ones on occa¬ 
sion of investitures, battles and expeditions and victories, and 
also seasonal riles. A rather pedantic elaboration appears 
already in the classific iiion of priestly functions; and, likely 
enough, the language of the hymns and liturgies was archaic or 
hieratic from the first. At any rate, there is no doubt that the 
compo.sers were conscious of their crattsmanship and adjusted the 
tone of their compositions to the spirit of the occasion and the 
associations of the deities invoked. The divine powers also were 
numerous and various, assembled from very divergent ages and 
sources : in general they Averc of vague personality and not 
represented by images ; nor A\ere there permanent shrines of any 
kind. 
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It seems that the tribes could not, like the I’lirks and 
Mongols in Transoxiana, live nomadie.illy among settled popula¬ 
tions, demanding only domination and tribute. They were 
raiders and appropriators, and their attitude to any town popula¬ 
tions which they encountered was aggressive, so that their chiel 
war-god wtis acclaimed as prirbhui, ‘ breaker ol strongholds.’ 
But, as they progressed eastward—for probably the low'cr Indus 
country had no attraction for them or presented obstacles—leav¬ 
ing behind an lncrea.■^ing .Vryan domain, it was iiirvitable that 
larger concentrations should be formed. Probably the (irst 
extensive kingdom arose in the Delhi rc'gion, where, in fact, 
the progress ma} have made a lemporarN halt. The obstacle 
would have been the great forest lilling the valley of the Jumna 
and Ganges rivers. Progre.-s in that region, sparsely p('opled 
by forest tribes, the Atarika:, of the later political literature, 
would prob.ibly take place partly by way ol the great rivers 
and partly by forest settlements along the line of the foothills 
of the northern mountain barrier : and the latter might also be 
reinforced by ati equally natural up-ruer movement, in regard 
to the forest settlejuents we maj find analogies not only in the 
subsecpient organization of southern India, which is the theme' 
of the Rmmyana, but also in such modern de\clopments as the 
backwoods settlements which constituted the* early progress of 
the Europeans in America and in the present day penetration of 
the hill tracts of Travancore. 

Kivers and forests have played a great part in Indian religion 
and literature, and each of them might furnish a subject for 
imaginative monographs of deep lascination. It seems not 
fanciful to conceive that, whereas the sanctity of rivers may 
have secured its hold upon Indo-Aryan mentality during the 
advance through the Punjab and the countries west of the Indus, 
the forest, which however, has been less enduring than the 
rivers, made its impression during the period of advance dowm 
the Ganges valley. The habit of backwoods dwelling may not 
have been initiated by the Brahmans, who will simply have 
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aocoiiipaiiied tlio advances of adventurous princes or oilier leaders, 
due to more mundane causes; but they raa} well have maintained 
such a way of life long after the settlements had developed into 
townships and cities. Aranyulas and Upanisads, which w'cre 
‘private, professional n/sads,’ may have first taken shape in 
such a period. 

Evidently the compilation of the Rg-Veda cannot go hack 
he}ond the period ol settled kingdoms. 'I'he familiar facts of 
its arrangement show that it is based upon prior collections, 
belonging to separate lamilies of priests. These collections were 
oial, not, written, and must have been made lor business pur- 
po.'.es, for Use on reeurrenf occasions. JUit there t\as noth¬ 
ing to prevent the inclusion of poems composed originally for some 
single ceremony or under some mere inspiration, which had 
established tlumiselves in memory or in favour. The conjoint 
collection must have been likewisi' onlv oral ; and so the nature 
ol the whole transaction was simply thiit the dilferent groups of 
priests received authorization to learn and use the collections of 
other groups, fnder what compulsion this unification was 
accomplished is a subject for speculation. Was it that detelop- 
ments in ritual eiiforced the combined use of compositions from 
more than one group? Was it that a growing solidarity of the 
Brahmanic interest, a meeting ot Bishis in the Nairnisa forest, 
cast rivalries into the shade? Or was it at the bidding of some 
[low’erful prince or other great personality, some early t’andra- 
gupia, Asoka or Ivaniska, that amalgamation was accepted? 
t)nce constituted, th(' text must have had a complex history. 
We have it in a Sanihiid or t?andhi form, perhaps centuries 
later than the dates at which it was constituted; and its 
oldest commentary, the Poda-text, w'hich rebuilds this form 
on the basis of general grammar, must itself have uiidergoiie 
progressive modification to keep pace with the current 
pronunciation of the grammatical forms. The compilation of 
the Sdma-Veda was, no doubt, a later corollary of that of 
the Rk-Veda. 
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hi principle ilie ritual will have been earlier thin the hymns; 
and [H)ssibly the composition of hymns was at first a subordinate 
I'unction of the operant priest The Brdhinam literature, which 
envisages the rituals themselves and cominents on the hymns 
and sacrificial utterances only as they occur in that connection, 
deals \iith the actual procedures in the rites and with their 
significances. The Bmhnianas are, so to say, the filpa-sUstru'! 
of the priests, reflective treatise^ in [irohC, which presuppose the 
consolidation of the [irieslly ordt'r lor whose instruction they 
were composed. Their great importance lor us is as a matrix 
containing the germs of all the later Brdlnnanical science', 
('vegesis, gramm ir, phon-ties, logic, etymology, metre, astro¬ 
nomy, cosmology; as exhibiting the transition from the early 
conceptions ol limited divinities to that of a gixl in the mono¬ 
theistic sense and the germ ol the conception ol the twice-born 
man. By the elaborate treatment which they give of certain 
great public cereuionies connected with royalty, the coronation 
ceremonies, rdja'itlija, ahluscL'‘i, (tbhisccatnijri^ rdjapryii, niivaincdlui, 
they attest the growth of considerable slates; and in details 
thev lurnish indication of the organization thereof and of the 
powers and duties ol sovereignty. Though they give illustrative 
stories from life, as well as myths and ancient h'gends, they do 
not furnish any direct attestation ot the existence of secular 
literature. 

As regards their main purpose, the Bruhinam^:, by their 
addiction to symbolisiiis, evidently concei\ed as naturalistic 
relations, afliriu a mode of thought which has been called 
magical, but which would, if the reality ot their subject-matter 
were conceded, be rather termed mechanist: this mode of 
conceiving the operation of the numinous power, which tended 
to reduce the divinities to the status of links in a causal chain, 
is worked out with methodical conviction which shrinks from 
no absurdities. This view, which was destined later to be 
signally set aside, has nevertheless a permanent place in Indian 
mentality, since it reappears in the Mlmainsa philosophy and 
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in tlie doctfine o! larmu : even in (lie later lofjic an item of 
mechanist psycliolof^y i'l incorporated in the theory of the 
syllogism. 

Since we are not describing historically, hut only charac¬ 
terizing lor a particular jiurpose, (h(' developments ol Vedic 
literature, we n'cd not dw('!l upon the history of the Brahmaiii- 
cal sciences. \s regards grammatical matters, tiu' phoiietical 
ohservatioii and classiticatioii, so e\act and scieiititie, th(' 
etymological analsSIS (as shown in the mature work ol Panini, 
ill contrast to the (('udeiicious or jiopular ca[)rices o( the Yaska 
exegi'tic.s), and tlu' acute and just di'tinitions ol the import ol 
lorms and s)ntactical usage, arc not more admirahle than (he 
sound general views o( llu* psychology and philosophy of langu¬ 
age, -.o tar as they go. When u’e read the introduction to the 
MnliaftJidsya of Piilanjali, \\v cannot hul ieel that here is one 
whose grasp ol the (unction of language i.s sure. Hut there does 
remain one ohservatioii w Inch may not he inapposite here. \ 
considi'rahlo part o( the matters in debate hetween Patahjali and 
his captious predecessor, relates not to the facts of the case, 
hut to the manner in wdiicli they arc marshalled in the Paniiieaii 
bdlras. 'finis tlie grammatical sdstra, the liist ol the formal 
sdstrns, comes to us iinolved in methodological discussions ; and 
w'c see here, what indeed we may trace elsewhere, that matters 
of style and literary method were, at the end of the \'edic period, 
already on the level of critical reflection. At the end ol the 
Aflha-^diiha of Kautalya there is achiiiter, entitled Tantia-ijiikli, 
which furnishes definitions and examples ol a large iniiuher of 
terms, adhikarana, vidhdna, yoga, paddriha, lietu, etc., relating 
to matters of literary exposition and logic, forms and functions 
of statement and so forth. And in the Mahd-Hhdrata (Saiiti 
parvan, cccxxii, verses ]J, 930, etc.), we ha\e the discourse 
of Sulabha, who, after beginning— 

‘ O king, speech should be free from the faults, nine and 
nine, impairing expression and sense, of adequate meaning, and 
furnished with eighteen excellences ’ 
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proceeds to dilate on comprehensiveness, ftamkhya, hrama, 
prayojana, and adds (vv. — 

‘ TJiese, O King, comprehensiveness and the rest as d('s- 
(•ril)ed, inherent in one meaning, a sentence, liear from me. 
What r sliall say will be of adequate meaning, of hense not piece¬ 
meal, accordant to logic, not redundant, not loose and not confus¬ 
ed, therefore perfect, not in turgid syllables, nor indifl'erent to 
agreeableness, not false, nor at variance with the triad, nor again 
unpolished ; int defective or harsh-sounding, nor again spoilt 
by wrong order ; not elliptical reconsideration, precluding lack 
of cause and reason.’ 

It seems clear that both these passages are on the same level 
as the parihhdm practice in the Pfininean system and also as the 
method of the i*ali Abliidhainma {Dhamina-ftahyani) and the 
enumeration of laksanas in the earliest stam* of tla* 
Alamhdra-sdstia. 

In regard to the special philosophy of the Brdhmanafi, 
culminating in the great sayings lat tram asi and ahain 
hrahmdsnii, what we would select for comment is the fact that the 
old Upanisads, those unspeakably touching records of the earnest 
communings, are really the ‘ most private ’ professional con¬ 
ferences of colleagues, teachers and pupils. In their form they 
are for the most part given as compilations of discussions and 
lessons by various persons on diverse occasions. They differ 
from the Buddhist siiiras, the dialogues of Plato and the Christian 
gospels in this particular that generally there is no one central 
figure dominating the scene, and from the former also in another 
respect, namely that the discussions are not professedly concen¬ 
trated upon a single matter. Their subject-matter is simply 
the arcana of the priestly reflection as a whole. Essentially the 
same form recurs in the discussions contained in the Sdnti- 
parvan and Anuidsana-parvan of the Mahd-Bhdrata, and exten¬ 
sively in the Purdnas. The form has this value, that it avoids 
an appearance of egotism on the part of the author and perhaps 
relieves him of responsibility, that it invests the doctrines with 
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a semblance of extraneous authority, and that it has tlie charm 
of a story. These features will not, however, obscure the fact, 
which appears also from other evidence, that public or serai- 
public discussions and debates upon such topics were among the 
actual signs of the times and were in favour sometimes at the 
courts of princes ; and Ihis brings us to the matter of the non- 
priestly literature. 

In the early texts of the Veda then' seems to be no reference 
to compositions by non-pricstly authors. But there is mention 
of speeches in the public assemblies ; and it is in the nature of 
things that both in such assemblies and in festival gatherings 
at the houses of chiefs there would be from time to time occasion 
for verse recitations, as well as for music. But there is no 
('vidcnce that the need for these could be supplied by any class of 
persons other than th(' priestly families. A transition stage is 
perhaps indicated in the statement that the Srdas, or eouit 
bards, were olfspring of Brahman fathers by Ksatriya motheis. 
But, when we come to the Upanisads, w'ith their stories of royal 
and other persons, and even Avomen, taking an interest and 
a part in religious and philosophical discussions, it is evident that 
already we are in a period of lay culture. It is likely therefore 
that there was already an amount of lay authorship, and, in 
particular, that the classes ol court poets and minstrels, who 
celebrated the histories and feats of kings, their battles, 
genealogies and so forth, were already in existence ; and this 
conclusion is, it is well known, confirmed by the mention of the 
Bhdrata among the forms of composition cited in the Ahaldyana 
grhya-sulra and elsewhere. In such lay literature we must 
include a number of systematic treatises designed for education or 
instruction ; not indeed the sciences taught in the Brahman 
schools, not perhaps medicine, which grew up probably in connec¬ 
tion with the Atharva-Veda, not the treatise on dhaima, sacred 
law and custom, which branched forth, no doubt, from the ex¬ 
position of Grhya rituals, but surely such studies as the 
Dhanur-veda, ‘ the Veda of the Bow,’ which was the 
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scieace of the Ksatriyaa, and surely tlic science of govern¬ 
ment, royal policy, and any treatise that there may have 
been on subjects of an economic character, mrtta. Among these 
the most important by far is the science of Government, which in 
the time of the Artlia-.<dstra of Kaiitalya, the Manxi-smrti and 
the Mahd-Bhdrata had evidently had a long history. In the 
Artha-^dstra and the Muhd-Bhdrata a succession of divergent 
theories is cited ; and from the citations in the former it is 
evident that the discussions were detailed, including not only 
differences on wide principles, Imt also matters of administration, 
treated in part seholasticaily, as happens in the ease of other 
early works. 

Lastly, wo must refer to that literature, whieh v^aa not 
merely lay, hut also anti-Hrahmanic or heretical. 1 need not 
point out that the two great heretic religions. Jainism and 
Buddhism, agree in deining the authority of the Brahmans 
and therewith that of the Brahraanic scriptures, the Vedas. 
Their criticisms extended even to Brahmanically sanctioned 
tisages in daily life. In a well known passage of the Edicts ,— 
and also in the Tripilaka then* is much to the same effect,— 
Asoka notes with disapproval the practice of many useless 
observances, inahgalas, in connection with marriages, births, 
and so forth, and propose.s to substitute entertainments of a 
more edifying character. The Lokayata or Carvaka doctrine 
went further, since in its materialism it decried not only the 
value and reasonableness of Brahmanic rites, but also all ethical, 
and even moral ideas and the very existence of a soul. 

In the tumult of sophistico-philosophic dialectics which 
in the time of Buddha pervaded the Indo-Aryan world it is not 
self-evident that every thing that was new was unorthodox. One 
of the matters most debated was whether there was such a thing 
as kriyd, or action, and accordingly, of moral responsibility. 
No philosophical doctrine of karma had yet been incorporated 
into the Brahmanical system. In its practical implications, 
indeed, the doctrine of non-action was destructive of the whole 
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syhtciii of lirahinaiiism as a scljeme of ritual actious qualifying 
the performer for a future bcn^ ^t. But the mechanist nature of 
the conception left it still open to inaintain that, while the action 
and the reward might he adniitted, there was nevertheless in the 
agent a deep spiritual esseiu'c which had no part or lot in either. 
This was the principle of the Sfiiukliya philosophy, which, far 
from being unorthodox, was, in one form or another, the dominant, 
almost the sole, philosophy of the later Brahrnanic age. The 
Muhd-liliarata declares (f5anti-parvan, cccii, v, 7,11 ()b.‘0 that— 

‘ Perception is basic with the Yoga, isastric certainty with 
the Sarnkbya, and both these in my \ievv, 0 Hire Yudisthira, 
are truths.’ 

We have now to deduce the schema which in fad emerged, 
and that quite explicitly, from this long and complicated evolu¬ 
tion. On a previous occasion we have urged that the period of 
the sophists was followed by an age of concentration, which 
accorded well with the establishment of imperial rule under 
the Nandas and Mauryas. Buddha himself was not content with 
the propagation of a doctrine, but spent a great part of his life in 
the organization of a community, an organization which, as was 
brilliantly expounded by the late lamented Dr. Jayaswal, was 
based upon the procedure of aristocratic republics existing in 
his time. ‘ The Brahmans were not originally a caste, a sect, a 
community.’ They were something, in fact, of a far wider and 
more permeating character, a class of persons whose participa¬ 
tion was necessary for every religious incident in the lives of the 
people. With the formation of large states and the growtJi of 
their functions in scale and complexity, and of their influence 
through their monopoly of teaching, they developed a power and 
solidarity which ultimately threatened the entire authority of the 
rulers of states. This unavoidable opposition of church and 
state resulted perhaps in open conflicts of great moment, which 
have left no record but the legend of the slaughter of the 
Kfatriyas by the Brahman Para^u-Rama. The healing of this 
breach, after long experience of its inconvenience to bolh and a 
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long endurance of the spectacle of a lerlius gaudens, appears ni the 
final form of the Mahd-Bharata and Manava-dharma-^dstra. 
In these works wo find the incorporation of the raja-dharma, the 
theory ol kingship, as a part of the general theory of dhanm, 
i.c., of religiously sanctioned life. This is the theory of the 
theocratic state ; and I subscribe to the view of Dr, Jayaswal 
that it corresponds in date and in essence to the emergence of 
a Brahman empire, whether we attach to it the name of the 
Buiigas or that of the Kanvas. 

But the theory of the theocratic state does not complete the 
scheme. We have to add the theory of the twice-born man. ^Fhe 
idea of a second birth, or regeneration, is not unknown outside 
India. To be born again ‘of water and the spirit’ is, of course, 
among the great principles of the earliest Christianity ; and I 
need not mention that confirmation, or conversion, is a funda¬ 
mental clement in the doctrine of all Protestant Christian i)odies 
and is perhaps even most conspicuous in the minds of those' of 
more modern origin. But it is in the sphere of Brahmanism 
that we can find it in the nascent stage. In the Grhya rituals 
the natural birth, indeed, is preceded and surrounded by sacra¬ 
mental observances sufficient, one miglit think, to invest it with 
a socio-religious character. But this was not sufficient for the 
Brahman speculation any more than for the modern sects. In 
the Brdhmmas we find the priests enga{;ed in the singular enter- 
prize of building up an immortal body. The sacrificial altar is 
piled with most minute and elaborate procedures, as an embodi¬ 
ment of the great spirit, purusa. But for the donor of the 
sacrifice also there was a declared purpose of jiroviding a new 
body. The dispersal of the body after death had suggested to 
the Ycdic Indians a question as to what bodily constitution would 
be theirs in the life to which they looked forward after their 
earthly death ; and there is frequent reference to apprehension 
of a re-experience of death, or punar-mrlyu, in that state. The 
object of the sacrifice was to provide the patron with an undying 
body. This is often explicitly declared: in the iSala-patha 
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Brahinana, lor instimce, we rciul (Kggeling’s Trana., IV, 
p. 21»l)— 

‘Thereby {i.c., by tlie building of an altar), the Prajapati 
became immortal, and in like manner does the aacrificer become 
immortal by making that body (of the altar) iunnortal.’ 

And again (ihid., p. 178)— 

‘ The sacrificor, when Ik' sings the Saman li^mns round 
about it (the altar), makes that body of his boneless and 
immortal.’ 

In the dllcsa, or ceremony ot consecration of the patron, the 
symbolism of a new birth is worked out in great detail. ‘Him 
whom they consecrate,’ we arc told, ‘ the priests make into an 
embryo again. They conduct him to the hut ol the consecrated, 
which is styled ‘ the womb ol the consecrated.’ They cover him 
with a garment, which is the caul of the consecrated. ‘He 
closes Ills hands ; verily, closing its hands, the embryo lies within ; 
with closed hands the child is born ’ (Aitarcya Brahmam, i. 8). 
There arc many other details and observances and statements to 
the elTect that ‘the consecrated is a divine embryo,’ {ibid, vii, 2). 
It is well know'll that this conception of a new' birth by means 
of a sacrifice survived into comparatively late times, when kings 
who luid undergone a certain rite with symbolical features claimed 
to be Hiranya-garbha-prasrita, ‘ born of the Hircmya-garbha (or 
‘tiold-embryo’ rite)’. 

Hut dlksd was not confined to special occasions of sacrilice. 
With dikm commenced the period ol studentship, obligatory, 
according to the Hrahmanic theory, upon every cjualified 
Indian boy ; and that this experience was in fact a second, 
higher, birth, is m the (irhya-nuliafi and Biurtis everywhere 
accepted and reiterated. We need cite only Vasistha, who 
declares (II. 3} that— 

‘ The first birth is from the mother, the second from 
the investiture with the sacred girdle. In that the Savitrl 
is the mother, but the teacher is said to he the father.’ 
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Wc need not labour further to prove that the ludu-Ar>an 
individual was now a ‘twice-born man’ in a divine society. 
Not less manifest is the direct ceutradiction of tins on the 
part of the Buddbists, who, in the person of Asoka, stigmatized 
the ceremonies as of slight value, and in the sultas aggressively 
disputed all natural superiority of Brahmanic birth, while for 
society they found an origin in human convention. But the 
Brahmins also, in the latest Vedic period, in a society ol 
greatly increase 1 complexity, were co npelled (o admit some 
relaxations of their principles. When miny Brahmins were 
engaged in entirely mundine oceupitions, they had to declare, 
as in the Maha-Bhdrata and elsewhere they frequently do, 
that a Brahman by birth only, without Brahmanic learning, 
is no Brahman at all. On the other hand, the theory of the four 
orders was no longer adequate to the times; and so we are 
told that Prajapati laid down the duties of all castes and that 
‘all the orders bear towards one another the relation of con¬ 
sanguinity, through ihe intermediate classes’ (Raja-dharma, 
LX., Roy’s translation, p. 196, v. 1839 ol text). Krsna himself 
declares {ibid, L., Roy’s translation, p. 150) to Bhisraa that— 

‘ The duties which have been laid down for those sprung 
from an intermixture of the four orders and those laid down for 
particular countries an I tribes and facilities, and those declared 
by the Vedas and by men of wisdom, arc all well known to thee.’ 

One passage in the Mahd-Bharala (LXV., v, 13, text 
V. 2430) goes so far as to ordain Vedic duties and rites for 
Yavanas, Kiratas, Gandharas, Tusaras, Pahlavas residing in the 
dominions of Aryan kings. 

In this way Brahmanism had extended the sacramental 
mantle, which it had cast over the state, lar enough to cover the 
highly complex sociil coiilitions existing in the latest Vedic age. 

We do not seem to find any justification for speaking of a 
BuMhist period at a time when the Buddhists were only a 
flourishing order of monks maintained by lay adherents, whose 
ori^ary lives were passed in the bosom of the Brahmanic society. 
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Wc have seen, 1 hope, that the hual outcome of Brahmanic 
thought in the Vodic age was the conception of the twice- 
l)orn man as a member of a theocratic, or rather a divinely 
ordlined, society. This conception, which w.is tlienceforward 
explicitly instilled into all the young brahinacCinns and was 
studiously impressed upon all kings and rulers from their 
youth upwards, had, however, been attained through a part 
secularization of the Brahmans tliernselves. Having taken 
into then view of hie a theory of the state and its administra¬ 
tion, they were naturally drawn into its practical working. We 
can see the far-olf beginning of this in the ancient office of 
loyal purohila. With the development ot (jrhya lite and 
custom, the Brihman would naturally come to be consulted 
in regard to matters involving the like; and thus he would 

bo associated with the work of judge or assessor in disputes; 

as Vasistha says (tlf. 7):—‘What lour or three Brahmans 
who have studied the Vedas proclaim, that must be distinctly 
recognized as the sacied law, not the decision of a thousand 
others.’ When this usage had developed into a body of 
customary law and then had led on to theories of legal principle 
and royal action, it became natural that the Brahmans should 
be consulted corporately concerning particular acts of state: 
and this we know from the Greek reports to have been the case 
even in Miurya tunes, fn the Santi-parvan of the Mahd~ 
Bhdrata we read (trans. Kiy, LXXXVf, 2t)-)—‘The King should, 
with attentive care, inform the ascetics of the state ot his 
own self, of all his measures and of the kingdom, and should 

always behave with humility in their presence.Whatever 

the nature of the distress into which he may fall, he should 
confide in an ascetic. From among those residing in his own 
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kingdom he should select one for friendship.’ The Ikahman 
minister is a no less natural development; and the figure of 
Canakya at the court of Oandragupta deserves the importance 
which it has always had in the Indian tradition. 

But the Brahmans were also drawn into non-Vedic litera¬ 
ture. The P.ihcaratra hoiks, which receive so mucli ivcognifion 
in the Sinti-parvan of the Mahd-Bharat'i, were concerned with 
the worship of Visnu as Narayana and Piiriisa. VVe may 
conceive that this aggrandizement of Visnu Jiad taken place 
rather among tlic hu populations of the large stales than in 
the Brahman schools. But, since the two elemimts of thi' con¬ 
ception, Visnu and Purusa, were derived from early Vedic 
times, the .scriptures of the hhakti-cwU, whicli grew up in 
connection therewith, would evidently he for those schools a quite 
congenial subject. In the Mahd-Bhfiraia and the Itmidijam 
the Brahman redactors take over the functions of the court-poets 
and other troubadours, who were the original creators ol 
those themes. Casual quotations in the Mahd-Blmya of 
Patahjali, and the hislor> and writings of Asvaghosa, show that 
before the beginning of the Christian era love poetry and e\en 
dramatic works, were composed in Sanskrit by Brahmans. 

It seems likely that in these developments the spread of 
the art of writing may have played an important part. Perhaps 
the earliest literary employment of writing in Aryan India 
was in connection with the sutra works. The limited materials 
for writing may have been the real cause of the extreme brevity 
characteristic of those works; and the term siitra, afterwards 
applied by the Buddhists to their earliest writings, may be 
best explaiiul by our inilern knowledge of the string-bound 
written documents in an Indian dialect discovered in Chinese 
Turkestan. Writing was quickly adopted in India for business 
and official notices in veniicular language ; as we see from 
the earliest known Brahmi inscription, which is a notice 
exhibited on a ko0dgm, or granary, and from the Edicts 
of A'^oka: and it seems possibk' that in its extensive employment 
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for literary purposes the Buddhists, writing in such dialects, 
may have been beforehand with the Bnllimaus. What gave 
Sanskrit the victory and ultimately expelled the Prakrits 
from the whole official sphere may well have been the superior 
regularity of Sanskrit and the higher grammatical and 
linguistic culture of its Brahman exponents. Amid the 
confusion of irregular and mixed parlances it had the advantage 
of being a definite liorm. The replacement begins at least as 
early as the first century A 1)., though the Prakrit maintained 
itself in certain cases down to the third or fourth century. At 
about this time the Jams began to write in Sanskrit; the Rarva- 
stivadin Buddhists had begun long before, and the Brahman 
convert Asvaghosa h.id devoted to Buddhist themes his mastery 
ol the language and of its dcxefoped styli* in poetry. The Maha- 
samghikas arc said to hav(' used from the first the mixed dialect, 
i.e., the collo(|uial Ranskiit of the unlearned, interspersed with 
Piakritisms. 

In this way the Brahmans had insmisibly been led to take 
pirt in miiltilarioiis secular activities. Rom'’ deviations from the 
straight path of sacerdotal hie had begun, no doubt, in compara¬ 
tively early times: whence the denunciations of those who 
olTered sacrifice on behalf ol a group of jiersons or for a corpora¬ 
tion or lor a whole village {Mnha-Bharolu, Rfinti-parvau, JjXXVII, 
V. n). When temples began to exist, there were similar denun¬ 
ciations of those who served as priests in them; and this objec¬ 
tion was maintained down to the time of the law-books. But in 
the society of the latest Vedic period the matter had assumed 
proportions rendering mere denunciation of no avail: the strict 
doctrine of the Vaniasrama-dharnia could not be squared with 
the actual constitution ol society. The difficulty was recognized 
oven by the early dluirmi-sutrns, and it was met by the theory ol 
iha apad-dharim {Mbh., Santi-parvan, LXXVIII, v. 2) and the 
Kali-age. It was admitted that in times of stress a caste-man 
might take to a normally forbidden occupation ; and it was 
sought to minimize the evil by limitation of choice. The excuse 
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o\ ap'pV\call’>n th'- piv^once of the Kali-n-re, bronn;ht 

into oxistenoe by the uncontrollahle opcniticm of Time, a ihooij 
which h.id to be roiinded-o/r by ihe prophecy of a future restora¬ 
tion ol righteous order in society. Jn the Bhagarad-fitd the res¬ 
toration is declared by Krsna A’asudeva to result from periodic 
intervention on liis own part. The special Kalki-avatara, who is 
to discharge that function in relation to the present Kali-age, 
seems to be a later conception; its probable synchronism with 
the Buddhist doctrine of thelutnre saviour, Maitrcya, shows that 
the conception, which is found also in Zoroastrianism, was, nt 
the period in question, prominent in the popular mind. 

In this uay the idea of a divine, society had been patched up 
so as to cover not only the existence of mixed classes, but also 
the eases of alniormal or unorthodox occupations on the part of 
persons even of the highest caster. This was, no doubt, a 
weakening of the texture; a weakening which, however, was lost 
to sight in the blaze ol devotion to the jiersonal deity, Krsna- 
Visnu-Narayana, whenwvith it was associated. It served to 
fortify the Indian man in the faith that he wuis indeed a specially 
destined being in a theocratic society, and so to arm him against 
influences from without. 

The influences which otls'i wise- might have penetrated were, 
in order of succession, (Ireek philosophy, art and science, Zoro¬ 
astrianism under the Palhavas and Sassanians, and Christianity, 
partly contcmporaneons with the last. 

Creek iihilosophy wa'-- perhaps too refined a thing to be con¬ 
veyed in an effective form by Bactrian kings and soldiers; the 
Maurja’s request at an earlier time for siqiply of a Greek 
Sophist from the Seleticid empire had been rejected with irony. 

In tlie Brfihmanic philosojdicrs no influences from the side of 
Greek thought have been demonstrated ; and in religion the best 
that the Greeks of the time could have offered wots the Btoic 
doctrine of providence or fate, which evidently was not adequate 
to tlie case. The Greek art, wfiich from Gandhara did project a 
ray of influence as far as Mathura and Amaravatl, does not seem 
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to have lounfl aiiythinf> to work directly upon outside the 
Buddhist milieu. Notions of Greek astiononiy, though reeog- 
nized as Greek, may have lieen received rather tlnough a Persian 
intermediary, as may be indicated by the Persian associations of 
the name of Yarahariiiliira. In Zoroastrianism itself we do not 
lind anything qualified to affect the Brahmanic view of life ; tlie 
Kusana coinage bears, (Njiecially in its later, less Indian, stage, 
some marks ol it ; the sun-worship, which in the Hhai'isya- 
pamiia IS associateil with M.iga priests, and some Zoroastrian 
tcclinicalitie', could, it is evident, be (|iiile comfortably housed in 
some minor section of Biahnianic societv . possibly it introduced 
a more considerable element into Ibiddfiism. (’iiristianity, 
vvhicli arrived earlv and in Southern India had a long trial, was 
forestalled b} the b/ni/i/i cub and the inonolbeistic, personal as¬ 
pect of the Piolean Indian doctiine ; but it mav liave helped to 
contirm that aspect in the south. '11ms the Hindu scheme ol 
things underwent no modiiication from vvithonl ; and during the 
whole Classical period tiie world ol Hindu intellecteality was 
occupied with internal debates. 

It does not seem accidental that the loimulatioii ot the 
philosophical views in systematic Siilm loim belongs approxi- 
mateiv to the period of th< svsteinatization ol the socio-religious 
milieu in IVIaiiu and the Malifi-llhardta. It closed the period of 
misceliatieotis discussion which characterized the age ol Buddha; 
and it provided an arena for regular controversy between organ¬ 
ized systems. U seems to be agreed that the Mmianisa and 
Nyfiya suiros are the oldest ; and this is ipiite consistent with the 
circumstances. Por the Miiuiliusa is clearly the most important 
for the Brahmanic system generally, since it both lays down the 
principles ot interpretation of the sacred texts and applies to all 
works of merit-earning ritual wherewith priests and laity were 
concerned. The Nyaya, mainly a logic of discussion, arises 
directly from the grammatical and linguistic observation which 
had begun in the Brdhmanas. That the "Vaiscsika also was an 
old system, whatever the date of the Swtrcis, is clear from its 
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citatioiiK in the Sfitralamkara of A.svagliosii. The cases of the 
other three systems are in some ways peculiar. There can be no 
doubt that the Samkhya and Yoga piiilosophies, mentioned to¬ 
gether in tlie Artha-Bxtra, Moha-Bhanihi and elsewhere, are the 
oldest of all. If nevertheless the Yoga-siiira is somewhat late, 
w’e may perhaps understand that, being mainly a practical 
method and widely adopted in ditferent sects, the Yoga did not 
stand greatly in need of theoretic formulation. Analogous, but 
by no means identical, considerations may accomit for the lack 
of any, except a very late, sa/ra compilation for the Hanikhya. 
The Sainkhya, in fact, did not re(|uii'e a sRIiv, becaiisi' originally 
all philosophy was Sainkhya and in the [leriod represented by the 
Maha-Bhamta and Manii-Hnirti all speculation and theology weie 
eoueeived in Samkhya teims; e\en the Vedanta, so tar as it 
interested any one outside the Jbahman schools, received a 
Sanikhya \esturc. Hence there w'as no one specially concerned 
with a formal exposition ol the system. N’hi' case of the N'edanta 
was perhaps tlie opfiosite ol this, 'bhe Vr(]anla-i>utras, whoever 
had been their author, were commented upon by some early 
w'riter (rr/ti-A'ara), in conjunction wdili those oi the Mimiimsa, 
and later by a certain Bodhayana, who can by no means be 
identified, as Max Mixllcr suggested, with the author ol the 
Baudhaij'imi-dharma-sntra.' In the whole literature of the Classi¬ 
cal period, until we come to the time of i5anikara, there is an 
extraordinary lack of reference to the work, the word Vedanta 
having usually the sense of IJpanisad : and we can only conclude 
that in the Kali-age the I'jianisads and the })ure Vedanta, with its 
old conceptions of tai tvfim asi and ahum Brahmfisini, occupied the 
attention only of Brahman scholars of \'cdic subjects, while the 
practical interest in those truths was absorbed by the Yoga 

^ Concerning Bodba^anu, Bhartrprapa/ica, Branudararyn. I pavaisa, Brahnianandin, 
and one or two other cominentators knox^n tbrougli titatjons 1 can here only refer to the 
papers contributed by Profeesoi Hiriysnr a (Indian 1U21, and Thiid Otieniul 

(''onference, 1^12J) and Professor Koppusvanti Pastri {Third (hietilol ('onfercuce^ and to Vols, 
IJII of J^rincipal S. N. Dasgupta’s A History of Indian Philosophy (Jndexes). 
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or appropiialod as an arcamiii] by tbe YaiaiiavHo ami t^aivitc 
ilieologies. 

A pararaouiil iDterest iji systematization is also exhibited 
by an approximately contemporary Jaina work, the Tattrdriha- 
dhiguma-fiUlra ol Umasvati, which has a commentary by its 
author. Somewhat later, no doubt, is the Ahhidharma-lioh of 
the Buddhist Sarvasti-vadins, w'hich served a rather different 
purpose: moreover, a formal exposition of the Ifuddhist Abhi- 
dhnrnia had taken place earlier, and the division of the Buddhist 
world into numerous sects with A\idely divergent views precluded 
a single formulation ol their doctrine. 

With the board thus laid lor close discussion theic proceed- 
e<l, as we know, an age-long debate, wheiein especially the 
problems ot logic and e[»iBteniology were handled with real 
philosophic power and originality. This development we 
cannot, of course, follow here. But there is oni remark which 
may not be out oi place. Despite the practice of public 

controversy, for which indeed a regular procedure and regular 
principles (vada-naya) were evolved, and despite instances 

of life or conversion staked upon the issue, there is little 
evidence of violences in the discussions, and the behaviour 
of the disputants may be described as in general downright 

amiable. The normal atmosphere is well illustrated by a 

passage in the llarxa-carita, describing the entourage ol a 
Buddhist hermit teacher who had been a convert from 
Brahmanism (pp. 235-36). ‘ Then in the midst of the trees, 

while he wa« yet at a distance, the holy man’s presence w'as 
suddenly announced by the king’s seeing various Buddhists from 
various provinces seated in dilTerent situations, perched on jiiliars 
or seated on the rocks or dwelling in bow'crs of creepers or lying 
in thickets or in the shadow of the branches or squatting on the 
roots ol trees—devotees dead to all passion ; Jainas in white 
robes (Svetambaras) ; white mendicants, iollowers of Kri:>na ; 
religious students ; ascetics who pulled out their hair ; followers 
of Kapila ; Jainas ; Lokayatikas ; followers of Xauada ; followers 
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of (lie Cpjulisrulh ; believers in (Hod at- a Creator ; assayers of 
metals ; students ot the le^>'al institutes ; students of the Puranas ; 
adepts in saerifices requiring seven ministering priests; adepts 
in grammar; followers of the Pane iratra ; and others besides, 
all diligently following their own tenets, pondering, urging 
olqoetions, raising doulits, resolving them, giving etymologies, 
disputing, studying and explaining, and all gathered there as his 
disciples.’ The staU' of tolerance illustrated in this extract 
may be diu'to the circinnstan *0 that in ethical matters most of 
the disputants were at one. The principles of nliimsfi, benevo¬ 
lence, altruism, goodness, the doctrine ol harma and the practice 
ot spiritual exercises hid iicen .iceepte-1 by all parties. Perhaps 
none of them conceived as possible the extinction of any of its 
rivals; in the ninth century, as we know, Vacaspati-misra, 
author of the Bhdmttti on the sainhira-bhasija, commented upon 
all the six orthodox systems. 

fn another sphere, also, the principle of systematization 
and (‘onstruction assumed a dominance which has since controlled 
the whole development ol the more ambitious lorms ol literature. 
This is the ai'tinkdra-sastn, or theory ol literarj art, whereol 
the lirst s\stomalic treatment is to he louml in the Bharatvja- 
ndlya-sdKtni, more or less contt mporaneou.s with the philosophical 
t-ulros. In the Bidhnnntns and the early haJpa, (jrhya and 
ilharni't siitras the arrangement ol th * treatise is dictated mainly 
by the matter iisell ; and even in the grammatical sutra ol Panini 
a rational order is only laiiitly perceptible amid a mass ol devia¬ 
tions due to a mcebanie tl eonvenienee. A beginning ol speida! 
consideration ol mitters ol order and style wc have already noted 
in a chapter ol the .1 rt/n(-s'a.sfm, which itself so well illustrates 
the principle, and in a passage ol the Maha-Bhdrata. As we 
all know, the Bhdnitlya-ndiya-Mslra was followed by a scries of 
treatises on lorm in the drama and the higher literature, which 
accompanied an<l reacted with these latter during the whole ol 
their subsequent evolution ; culminating perhaps in the dhvani 
theory ol Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupla, hut continued 
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with mollifications, divergences and dissensions down to the age 
of Jagannatha Pandita and Appay^-a Diksita. It seems that this 
alaviMra-^astra, whicli we cannot stay to parlicidari/e more 
closely, attained the conception ol a poem or a \erse as a sort 
of super-normal creation, which on the principle ol hhcdabhida, 
or the concrete nnivcr'^al, comhiiied a multiplicity of factors and 
aspects, verbal, structural and emotional, in a transcendental 
unity, appreciable only by a cullivaled lacuH} ol soul. The 
great part which linguislic consuiei.itions, logic and Vedantic 
ideas had in this a'stlietic system lu'ed not be mentioned, since 
it appears explicitly in the licalises. ^\ hat is liere more in 
point is to remark that the artistic pre-occupation more and 
more engulfed all interest in the suliject-matter. It is indeed 
astonishing how few are the oiiginal themes in the kdiyu and 
natalca literature, almost ex cry thing being adajited Irom the 
Mohd-BhCnata or Iidiiulnana or Irom popular veisions of the same. 
Even the morality plays, such as the Prnhodha-(andw'hiya, go 
back in conception, as Asvaghosa’s early play shows, *o an old 
expedient of literature, dealing metaphorically with abstractions 
as persons or material objects. This natural device is exemplified 
in the R(j-Vi’da itsell, and it is common in other literatuies, 
especially religious literatures, such as that ot Christianity, Irom 
the Avritings ol St. Paul onwards: also in Zoroastrianism. In 
India it was much lavoured by Jain waiters, and the later poeliy, 
such as that of Ivabir and his own followers, is obsessed by i* to a 
quite wearisome extent. 

On another occasion I have dwelt upon this artistic pre¬ 
occupation of the w'hole ol the Classical Sanskrit literature as its 
main differentia in relation to that ol the Vedic period. This 
needs a little explanation. For, on the one hand, the classical 
author must be interested in the working out of his subject: and, 
on the other hand, it may be asked hotv A\ithout literary art we 
can have literature at all. In the Rg-Vedn there is plenty ol 
literary skill and even some artifice : the Brahmonas have a terse 
manner of expression, wdiicli fits the subject-matter and is always 
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manly, at times forcible; the llpanimU liave style in a very 
deep sense; naturally the M aha-Bharat a and Rdmayana have 
distinctive styles, being outcome of an old professional pre¬ 
occupation with poetry; also wc find in them employment ol 
turns ol expression afterwards known in India by technical 
names; and even in the story of Nala we can see examples ol 
the (iaiida style. The Pali writings in prose and verse are also 
mostly work ol practised hands; and the Jaina Ahgas have even 
some features ol conscious ornamentation. All this, however, 
seems not incompatible with the broad distinction which W(' 
seek to draw. The authors of thosi* works are interested, 
whether as prolessionals, preachers or students, primarily in 
their suhjei t-rnatter: the literary art is secondary, often merely 
instinctive, a matter of insjiiration, happy ingenuity or mastery. 
In the Classical literature, on the contrary, the art achievement 
and the critical appreciation are the main thing : its triumphs 
are those ol subtle working out of ideas and extreme refinement 
ol .sell-conscious sentiment and observation. The reader’s 
interest lollows suit: the Vedic literature is strong in its 
originality and in our common humanity, while the Classical 
requires for background the Indian man and his scheme of things. 
We must not carry this interpretation too far; on the one 
hand, we have evidence that, whatever the nature ot the interest 
taken in the purely classical literature, it was an interest keenly 
felt both by tlie authors themselves and by a wide public ; and, 
on the other hand, there was not a real lack of new matter 
associated with strong human sentiments. To this we may 
return in a moment. 

Meanwhile we may just notice that in the departments ol 
science and technique, the departments ol the Mstras in general, 
systematization was implicit from the outset, and there is no 
need to follow its working during our period. But it is clearly 
evident also in theological matters, such as the conception of the 
four ayuhas an! ten aea/aras of Visnu, the schematism of Saiva 
doctrine, and above all in the geography and cosmology and 
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hierarchy of worlds, real, imaginary or doctrinal, t)r psycho¬ 
logical, in Hinduism, Buddhism and Yoga. 

We now come to the matter of sentiment, which, as we all 
know, is the choicest topic of the alanikdra literature. A 
characteristic of the period is the alisenco of national depression. 
None ol the writer^ is evi r daunted by a suspicion that there 
may be a loreigii wisdom or standard of taste which should be 
taken into consideration; and this gives to speculations and 
artistic develop nent a spontaiieoas fearlessness and weakens the 
restraints ol comraonsense. Hence among miicli that is tradi¬ 
tional or pedantic we ol ten have in regard to the whole move¬ 
ment, or the spirit of a particular author or work, the feeling of 
a Iree activity ol mind. Su -h we may find, for instance, in 
Kalidasa and Raiia and in the whole development ol the alamkdra 
and philosophical literature. It is clearly no accident that 
the finest classical literature belongs to the period of the 
(iupias and their successor'., when the Indians were politically 
under their own control : and the activity of internal debate 
and intellectual discussion reminds us ol the period of Buddha 
together with that ol the Mauryas. Though the fonugiu'r was 
a familiar figure and wa.s, no doubt, a micccha, the designation 
had lost the 3erinusne^s ol the earlier Brahmanic orthodoxy ; 
yet in Kalidasa we do lind a trace ol a certain feeling of 
patriotism in regard to India. 

A second symptom, refreshing amid the general seriousness 
of the Sanskrit literature, is a certain exuberance of spirit, accom¬ 
panied by a richness of expression and a frank mundane criticism 
of the conventional in morality and religion. The richness of 
expression we may find in Bana’s Harsa-rarila and Kddamharl 
and in the Selu-bandha of Pravarasena, but also in Buddhist 
Sanskrit works, such as the Lalita-vutara and Aryasura’s Jataka- 
nidld. The rather flippant defiance of orthodoxy is seen in certain 
minor works, c.p., some h fid was belonging to the period, in the 
sixth-seventh ( ? ) century play entitled Bhagavad-ajjnklya, by 
Bodhayana, which roundly takes to task the Sarnkhya and other 
6—laosB 
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doctrines as a guide to life, and in the later Caura-pailcd^ika of 
Bilhana : also, .is a punm-piksa case, in the Dah-kunidra-canta. 
We are raimised to road, as in English literature of the eighteenth 
century, of the escapades and gay parties of frolicsome youth. Tn 
poems, plays and stories there is constant reference to drinking 
parties and pleasure gosthls of an even less estimable character. 
But more refined social gatherings, for the purpose of music or 
dancing or harmless games, are mentionc'd in the kdma-,4dstra and 
in the general literature. VVe have here the evidence of a rich 
social life among even middle-class people. Much of it, even if it 
had existed in the limes represented by the Epic, would have 
been beneath the notice of the dignified, religiously disposed, 
older literature, or would have incurred only its censure. But it 
would have looked with symjiathy upon— 

‘ Those gatherings of heroes, wlien throughout the day tlu* 
cheeks of warriors bristle, as stories go round full of the delight 
of famous fights ' (H.G., p. 159) 

and its heart would have gone with the travel-returned Bana, 
when he iiKpiired of his relatives {H.G., p. 71) : 

‘ Have you been happy all this time ? Does the sacrifice 
proceed without hindrance, gratifying the Brahman groups 
by its faultless performance ? Do the fires devour obla¬ 
tions with ritual duly and without flaw performed ? Do the 
boys pursue their studies at the proper lime ? Is there the same 
unbroken daily application to the Veda ? The old earnestness in 
the practice of the art of sacrifice ? Are then' the same classes in 
grammatical exposition, showing respect by days not idly spent in 
a series of emulous discussions ? Is there the old logic society, 
regardless of all other occupations ? The same exceeding delight 
in the Mimamsa, dulling all pleasure in other authoritative 
books? Are there the same poetic addresses, raining down an 
ambrosia of ever-new phrases ? ’ 

A further note of individuality may perhaps be seen in the 
emergence of literary persona of adventurous character, analogous 
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ill a way to religious adventiims such as Padraasambhava. We 
need not shrink from recognizing in Kalidasa himself a loucli of 
this ; but it is more developed in the case of his 9th-10th century 
counterpart, Bajasekhara, and in Rilhana. Here the individual 
author claims an interest independent of his work®, and we are 
eager to trace the incidents of his actual career. Naturally India 
must have been full ol such persons in courts and social life, literary 
men by profession and not representative oi any sectarianism or 
organized group. An emergence ol th(' [lersonal may be seen also 
in the biographical charicter of some works ol the period. 

There were, of course, other natural sentiments which either 
inspired, or wi're deliberately portr.ijed in this literature : one of 
them being the feeling for nature. Rut we can refer only to the 
erotic. In the Classical period a dwelling on the love sentiment, 
whether by way of luxuriance, as in the SainHhi(i-nay}da of 
Asvaghosa, or by way of studied relinement, as in the centos of 
Hala, Rhartrhaii and Amaru, appears early. In Krsnaism, as 
reinforced by the childhood legends, the religious bhahit acquires 
a like exaggeration and refinement ; and in the end the two 
species, erotic and religious, become, as is w'dl known, practi¬ 
cally merged into one. In this studied emphasis on sentiment 
we have a marked departuie from the old psychology. '^Phe \'edic 
literature has, indeed, no lack of human seiitinunl. The feeling 
for nature shown in the hymns to I sas, Aianyanl, etc ; the 
pathos of the stories of Sunah^epa, Naeiketns and of sexeral boy 
students in the Maha-Bharaia ;thp pathos, again, of some episodes 
in the Mnhd-Bharata, those for instance of Dam.iyaiitl, Savitri 
and Draupadi, and its abundant exploitation of the heroic, the 
tragic and the horrible ; the fieroic and pathetic in the story of 
Rama and Sita ; the compassion of Buddhism, as exhibited in 
the Pali canon and in Asoka’s Edicts, are communicated with 
full intent on the part of the author. Rut they are all of the 
manly type. There are no exuberances or excessive delicacies of 
the love sentiment: the hhakti of Krsna-worship takes during this 
period the form of straightforward praise of him and unlimited 
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exultation of his attributes^ Since in the Mahayana scriptures 
the emotion of altruistic compassion shows exaggeration of the 
sentimental at the (‘xpense of the intellectual, we are tempted to 
ascribe the similar development in the TTindu sphere not merely 
to the influence of changed conditions and difference of date, but 
rather to a modification of temperament, induced perhaps by 
mixture of race. Tn the main literature of the Classical type this 
element is for the most part kept under control. Kalidasa and 
Bhavablmti have more of it than Bharavi and Magha ; hut in the 
first it is restrained by his rare sensitiveness of taste, and in 
the second by predominanci' of intelk'ct. The daina literature 
seems never to have been invaded h\ sentimentality. 

Of cour.se, we are not contending tliat by the aid of two 
principles, that ol a certain scheme ol life and that o( literary art, 
even as fortified by study of natural Muitiments, we can account 
lor the whole non-technical literary product of a long period. 
The simple lo\e of telling a story, with or without a moral, has 
pervaded Indian literature from Vedic times down to the present. 
It is found in the Brahmanas and is the normal procedure in the 
Upanisads. Even the didactic portions of the Maha-Bhfiraia are 
cast mainly in this form : and in our period, whether we turn to 
works of a mainly non-didactic character, such as Gunadhya’s 
Brhai-htfhit and its derivatives, the Dah-knmdra-caritn and so 
forth, or to those which have sectarian or other dogmatic ten¬ 
dency, we find a facility and skill in narrative, which spring 
from a real endowment of the Indian mentality. Of course, many 
of the works may he brought under the category of literary art, or 
are designed to be so brought ; and indeed the very faculty of 
creating a story is itself an artistic endowment. But it belongs 
to art as an instinctive activity, and not to the critical, self-cons¬ 
cious method of the Mahd-hdi'yas and dramas. We must not 
forget the existence of large departments of the literature, such as 
the pnrinm and the primary religious works of sects, dgamas of 
Yaisnavas and Saivas, Pt/rawas, etc., of Jainas, Aradanas, etc., 
ot Buddhists, which are in the older styles and in which 
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Ihc clnef interest relates to the subject-matter, which may be 
novel. But even here there is a tendency to replace the original, 
more popular, compositions by new ones of a more systematic, or 
artistic, character. Thus we have the formal exjiosition oi the 
Kashmir ^aivism ; and elaboration oi poetic art is seen in some 
Piiranas. Kscraendra gives us manjarls, in kaxja style, ol the 
Maha-Bharata and the Uamaynna ; in Bana’s Haryi-carita and 
Kadamhari the stilo ciilto, or euphuistic st)le, does indeed 
triumph through the writei’s immense richness oi fancy and 
full humanity • what it might be w'ithout that w'e may 
judge from Subandbu’s bandling of a story of Udayana and 
Vasavadatta Somadeva’s Kaiha-sanUkogara andKalhana's Hdja- 
larahginl rnaj be regarded as being in this matter the ' golden 
mean.’ 

It can hardly be considered a coincidence merely that in 
other fields also, such as architecture, sculpture and painting, 
conscious artistry is an outstanding leature oi the same age. 

Perhaps we have now considered most oi the leading 
characteristics oi the literary j/sycliology ol our period. But 
what of the political background ? We do not seem to find in the 
conception or organization of the historical states, as they appear 
111 literature and in inscriptions, any real departure from the 
lines laid down in the Arlha-iastra, or even in Manii and the 
Mahd-Bharata. The states are all monarchical. The rulers 
usually profess some form oi religious preference : and in general 
the dynasties have gotra names, derived, it has been said, from their 
pnrohiias. They claim military prowess and refer to victories 
secured by themselves or their ancestors in wars with neighbouring 
kingdoms. The documents are for the most part records of 
donations of land for religious purposes; and especially those 
from South India testify to lavish provision for Brahmans 
engaged in traditional Vedic studies. The terms of the grants 
often shed light upon legal and administrative procedures, and 
sometimes upon the detailed local management of the trusts. 
There are many particulars concerning ofiBces of state, wdiicli 
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vary considerably in nomenclature according to date and 
locality, but exhibit the same general system. Not a few 
inscriptions record not grants from kings, but individual or group 
donations of private persons, and thus give indications of 
numerous professions and classes in the population. South 
India shows the same type of state as the north. Everywhere 
the society seems to have become milder and more complex: 
and the old distinction of just (our classes or castes is no longer 
significant. 

Considering the stereotyped character of the royal aims ai d 
procedures and the ups and downs of states, void of final result 
or progress, and remembering the theories of the w'orks on state- 
policy into which they were fully initiated, we are reminded 
of the formal struggles of the cities of Italy in the early Middle 
Ages of Europe; and thus, rather to our surprise, we find 
in the sphere of politics something of the same theoretic 
systematization which seems to be dominant in the realm ol 
thought. 

Our period has a somewhat indefinite commencement. We 
assume that the MaJm-Bharata and the Ramayana, though their 
final redaction belongs to the centuries of systematization, 
represent essentially an Aryan or Vedic age, which in its late 
and latest workings gave birth to all the Brahmanic, and the not 
specially Brahmanic, philosophies and sciences, and to a rather 
definite Indian mentality. The following period was one of free 
and active, but not particularly unamiable, discussion, all the 
parties having much in common. There was great progress in 
logic, epistemology and philosophy generally and in creative 
reflection upon other departments of thought. It was not a 
Buddhist period : Buddhism by its direct denial of the w'hole 
theory of Brahmanism, its atman, its theocratic state and 
specially Indian point of view, was throughout an uncomfortable 
clement. It was strong in its original, genuine, inspiration of 
philanthropy (maitn) and compassion (Imrum), in its great 
empire outside the confines of India, and in the zeal of its 
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missionaries and the philosophic genius of its dogmatic leaders. 
But by reason of its monastic celebacy, and the background of 
Brahmanism in Indian life, its social attachment in its birth- 
land was weak, and it was accordingly not titled to survive defeat 
or loss of morale. 
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The eighth and ninth centuries A.D. may oe characterized 
•as a period when the old ehiel centic of Hindu culture, tlie 
Madhya-desa of Hindustan, underwent eclipse. In e. 733 (6?) A.D. 
Yasovarman, the last representative ol the families ofllaisa 
and the Maukharis, sustained a se\ere defeat at the hands of 
king Muktaplda of Kashmir, which country was entering upon 
a period of great [irospcrity. The venture lor power on the 
part of the Kashmiris was, doubtless, encouraged by the resentment 
of the States ot north-west and western India, which had all, 
from Gandhara to Sindh, been in conflict with the empire ol 
Harsa. Eastern India, from the time of Harsa’s death, had 
passed out of the control of the Kanauj empire, and to an 
undefined extent had been harassed or dominated by the Tibetans, 
who had secured a dominion in Nepal, or by Tibeto-Burmaii hill 
twbes, known in Bengal history as Karnbojas. Early in the 
nfnth century was founded the Pala dynasty ol Bengal, persis¬ 
tently Buddhist, which also warred with some success against 
the rulers of Middle India. 


, But a movement of much greater importance was the long 
Relayed political reaction of Southern India against the secular 
•aggressions and superiority of the north. The process began with 
V.ffie conflict between Harsa and the Calukya Pulike^in II. This was 
Mellowed by the establishment of Calukya^ and later of Kastrakuta, 
Filbiigdom in W. India. Upon the overthrow of the Bastrakutas 
^ij^ough the levival of Calukya power in the Deccan, Candella 
Mpimces of Central India found an opportunity of challenging 
®tocessfully the suzerainty of Kanauj. Early in the same period 
®^ovement of tribes from the Indus countries, Gurjaras from 
^Ipithern Kajputana and others, had begun to press forward in 
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the present western Raj()utana and Mahva ; it has been supposed 
that the tribal organization of the Rajput kingdoms was due to 
that process. These peoples also were involved with various 
fortunes in the struggles with the Pains and Rastnikutasfor power 
in Hindustan. There is no reason lor supposing that the Calukyas 
and Rfistrakutas did not shaie hilly in the general culture of 
northern India. Prom Hiiien-Tsang’s account, indeed, the 
Caluktas would seem to have preserved in his time some 
rude features. But in regard to the tribal peoples, Giirjaras, 
Oandellas, Buiidelas, and others, ue may entertain a doubt. 
The people of the lower Indus countries had from Vedic times 
borne only a semi-Indian character; and the afforested mountain 
districts to the south of the Jumna had also perhaps been only 
partly Hinduizcd. In consequence of this new character in 

the later ruling powers of northern India, the Tomaras, 
Grahai warn and Caiulellas, the conditions ol society and litera¬ 
ture seem to have undergone a change; this is not so apparent 
in the old literary centre of Mfilwa, where the Paramaras 

under Munja and Bhoja created a sort of local epoch 

in Sanskrit literiture. KIsewheie conditions analogous to the 
age of the old e|)ics ‘~(>em to have b(>en restored; and they gave 
rise to a ballad poetry of chivalry and romance, which constitutes 
the beginning of p ipular vernacular literature in Hindustan. 
Kashmir was unaffected by this })rocess, and its remarkable 
contributions during the ninth, tenth and later centuries to 

poetry, philosophy, literary criticism and narrative were all on 
the lines of the classical culture. 

In southern India the original organization had been 
due probably to the adventures of Ksatriya Princes and 
Brahman settlements, a process which is perhaps attested by the 
prominence of Parasu-Rama and Arjuna in the legends. During 
the later ages the ruling dynasties of the Deccan usually claimed 
descent from one or other of the riun. Moon or Fire lineages, or 
at least from the Mauryas. But Aryan migration met perhaps 
with more resistance in the relatively advanced culture of the 
6—(laOSB) 
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south, as compared with its early progress in Hindustan. 
Ksatriyas at no time constituted a considerable element in the 
population, and the isolation and superiority of the Brahmans 
were preserved more definitely than in the Aryan milieu ol th<“ 
north. Hence the Vedic studies were maintained in greater 
purity and activity, as is the case down to the present time, 
when so many early works, forgotten in northern India, have been 
found preserved in the libraries ol South Indian scholars. The 
remarkable intellectual vigour ol the Tamil Brahmans, in parti¬ 
cular, has given thtun an influence even in Benares, the verj 
hearth and shrine of Sanskiil culturi' in Hindustan. But 
southern India, though it adopti'd uith rigiditj the conception 
of a dharnm for each caste, was not in a situation to lay sirc'ss 
upon the conception ol a thi'ocratic societ}, and royalty was 
perhaps less restrained than in the north. 

■Tainism is said to ha\e spread to Houtheni India in the 
time of the Maurya G.uidragiipta, and it has persisted with 
little persecution, except under the (\>las, until the present 
day. P>y the Vijayanagar kingdom it was tieated uith bene¬ 
volent protection. Buddhism, which arrived proliably in the 
time of Asold, must have secured a wide acceptance'. Bj about 
the first century B. C., as is proved by the cave-beds in the 
Madura region, exactly similar to the very numerous dwellings 
of like nature found over a considerable arei in (Jeylon, it 
seems to have been continuous with Singhalese Buddhism. 
Scattered images and other objects have lieen found even in 
Travancore, where also the term originally applied 

to Buddha, has been preserved in the sense of ‘ God.’ The 
splendid monuments at Karle, Niisik, Ajanta, Ellora, and 
elsewhere and the ruins of Amaravatl and Nagarjunikonda, with 
their numerous dedicatory inscriptions, attest a long period of 
influence: during the first 3 or 4 centuries A.D. the religion 
was patronized by certain dynasties or individual rulers. The 
earliest Tamil classics, the Ma^imehhalai and 3ilappadigdrayn, refer 
to it with respect. That in the .seventh century A.D. it was 
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definitely declining in the western Deccan is e\ident Ironi the 
cessation of cave-building at Ajanta and from the succession 
of Jain and Hindu activity at Ellora to the original occupation 
ot the Buddhists. But in the Telugu country the religion sur¬ 
vived long enough t > inllucnce the beginnings ol the literature 
ill that vernicular. The progress of its dec.iy in Southern 
India has to be estimated from the seventh century statements 
ol Hiuen-Tsang, who found it dominant iii Udra and fairly 
strong in Maha-kosala, Dravida (capital KaiicI), Mahanlstra and 
the Koiilc.in, decidedly weak or ruined in Koiigoda, Kaliiiga, 
Andhta, ‘ Dhimakol i ’ anti ‘ Chuliya.’ In the laller, and also in 
Dravida and the extreme south (Malakuti), he notes the presence 
of numerous Niigrantlias, i.c., .Jains. Malakuta still had some 
lollowers of the true doctrine. 

The Vedanta, as we have seen, was practically ignored during 
the whole ol theChssical peiiod. In an age when discussion 
centred cliiefly upon logic, (‘pistcmology, metaphysics and religious 
doctrine, the old maliai'dlqias were no longer, w'e may surmise, up 
to dale. By mo'.t of the aciive systems, Jaina, Buddhist, 
Mimarasa, Samkliya, Vaisesika, Nyaya, they would have been 
contested; and in the theologicil doctiines of the Vaisnavas and 
fiaivas, descended in only from the popular fsarnkhya of the 
MaJid-Bharata, —pci haps similarly also in the common life,—they 
cannot have been more than tolerated as old material adapted 
into devotional feelings towards a personal divinity. In the 
geneial literature the only mention of Vedautists known tome 
is Bana’s reference (Hnrsa-carita, trans., p. 162) to ‘ Vedautists 
skilled in expounding the nothingness of the fleeting world.’ 

Dr. Thibaut in his careful discussion ol the original purport 
of tb ’ Vedrinta-'iutns, arrived at a somewhat paradoxical con¬ 
clusion. The tendency ot the siitras themselves was, he foind, 
more in accord with the views of Bamanuja than with those ol 
Samkara, whereas the latter more correctly represents the mam 
thought of the Upam^ids. The reasonableness of the first pirt 
of the (soQclusion is evidenced from the fact that one of the 
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autlwiitioh rcoognizeci by the sutraa is the Bhagavad-glta and 
that the sulras also refer ‘ to certain Vedantic portions of tlie 
Maha-Bharata, especially the twelfth book, several of whicli 
represent forms of Vedanta distinctly differinjj from Sarakara’s 
teaching, and closely related to the systems of the Bhagavatas.’ 
Concerning the Upanisads nothing need be said, except that their 
real essence would probably have best been preserved in strictly 
irauta circles, rather than among communities affected by faiths 
of partly independent origin. 

According to this plausible view of Thibaut the study of the 
sutruti A\ill have been transmitted mainly by scholars ol 
Bhagavata proclivities: and the impression, which Ramanuja 
gives, of having behind him a tradition, as contrasted with 
fiamkara’s ignoring ol predecessors, may have a leal foundation. 
iSamkara, wdio is said to have been born in 788 A.l)., is earlier 
than the formation of the new Nyaya, wdiich appears first in the 
Tattra-cia/amaHi of Gaiigesa {circa 1200 A.!).). He does not 
employ its technicalities of definition, with avaccliedakas and so 
forth; but he does eiufiloy the old, elaborate, method of discus¬ 
sion, giving long purva-pnksas, apara-paknas and siddhantaa. 
His argument deals with the real substance of the philosophies 
which he rejects, Sainkhya, Vaisesika, 8unya-vada and Vijnana- 
vada of the Buddhists, and the views of the Bhagavatas and 
Pancaratras. 

He is primarily a metaphysician, perhaps little interested in 
the epistemological and logical controversies which had been 
carried on between the Buddhists and the Nyaya school. Thus 
he is in the main a de.scendant of the old Brfihmanic interpreters 
of the Vedanta, which in the Kerala country, with its long 
tradition of Brahmanism and in its politically protected situa¬ 
tion, had perhaps never been really swamped by Saiva and 
Vai^nava enthusiasms. He could not help being acquainted with 
the tenets of Buddhism and Jainism, both perhaps still living 
in his country. We ask ourselves how he escaped an acquaintance 
with Christianity, which w'as still alive in that region. 
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It has frequently been contended, and is pcrhai)> yenera]!} 
acknowledged, that in the Mtnufukua-harihd oi (laudapada we 
have clear evidences of acquaintance with Buddhist ideas and 
terminology and ol a tendency to conceive of the Bmlnna-dlman 
rather on the lines of the Madhyaniika fiuny.ita-vada. And the 
lesemblaiice oJ the transcendent f^iinyiitd, with its negative 
determinations, to the Vedaiific Brahma, as conceived in the saying 
n = eti n = eti, is in fact so striking that wiiters have found it 
necessary to enipliasi/ce the great difference : w'hat fiindainentally 
distinguishes the Vedanta from the Buddhist view, itself possibly 
inspired in part bv early Vedantism, is its essential positivity. 
The Brahtna-diman is something which is given, here and now, 
in every moment ol consciousness. 

Til It .'sanilv<ir.i hinisell must have fieeii aequaiiiled early with 
Madhyamika doctrine is evident fi mi tlie tacts of his career. 
Born in the yeir 7hd A.D , iie leeeived iiisjuration from a 
teacher (toviikIj, dwelling by the Naim.id,i iiver;an(i later he 
won as a disciple an opponent ALindanamisi a, residing at 
Mahismatl. These lesidenees ueie not lar distant from the 
country of Maha-Kosal.a, where in the first half of the seventh 
century the Chinese pilgrim Hiueii-Tsang tound the Mahayana 
Buddhism still nourishing, willi 100 Sainghararnas and about 
10,000 monks. Moreover, tip country was still full of the story 
of Nagarjuiia and king Stldrika, and ol Ins pupil, Arya-deva. In 
the Andhra country, indeed, though associated W'lth the memory 
of Dignaga, the gre.at Buddhist logician, and in Dhanyakataka 
(Amaravati), the Buddhist religion, Mahayana, was not 
strongly represented; but we may remember that the name of 
Nagarjuna is still preserved at the site of the Nagarjunikonija 
stupa. Maharastra and the Kohkan, both not too remote 
from Mahigmatl, maintained each 100 Samgharainas and 
respectively 5,000 and 10,000 monks, partly Mahayaiust and 
partly Hinayanist. 

Can we then point to any features of Samkara’s system 
which may be due to contact with the Buddhist conception? 
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Ft seems possible to indicjjto one whieb concerns his vvJioJe 
method. H is eertuio thui he w.is acquainted with (he I’unda- 
tiiental Maliayliiia doctrine of progressive interpretation of the 
canonical texts. In his commentary on s/lh'a ILll,28 be observes 
on behalf of the Vijnana-vadins (Thibaut, T, p. 418)— 

‘ The doctrine of the reality of the external world was 
indeed propounded by Buddha cojiforming himself to the 
mental state ol some ol his disciples, wliom he perceived to be 
attached to external things; Imt it does not represent his 
own vi('w, according to which cognitions ulone are real.' 

The analogy betui'en (he Malifiyana ])osition, fully ex¬ 
pounded in the [jotu.H-.'iutrn, and 8ainkara’s own critical pro¬ 
cedure, distinguishing the p'lni and the ap'ira cidtja, and between 
the corresponding texts, is, when we once observe it, striking. 
We cannot but be (‘onfirmed in our view when we remark further 
the concession to common life* and common sense, a concession 
so irrationalh made by Buddhi.^ts and Advaitists jointly, in 
the distinction which they draw betwcim t]\e sanuHi-satya or 
cyavahdra-satya, the conventional truth, and the pdranidrihika- 
salya or absolute truth. Tliat the unn'asonableness was felt b\ 
the followers of fiainkara themselves, as well as by the Buddhists, 
is shown by the fact that, like the Buddhists, they finally declare 
that the real truth is unstatable ;—indeed the Vedantists are 
proud of the logical contradictions involved in the doctrine ol 
Maya, and both adopt an ultimate rnystioisra, 

A second feature which presents an incongruity in fiamkara’s 
doctrine may be due not so much to Buddhism merely as to the 
long controversies upon epistemological questions which had been 
waged between all the schools. This is the doctrine of super- 
imposition, adhyd.sn or adhydropa, which appears prominently 
in the hhasya on the first sulra and is, in fact, essential in 
fianakara’s doctrine as he states it. Tt is illustrated (Thibaut’s 
trans., I, p. 6) by citation of the ‘ pipular view,’ which is indeed 
the stock example of the logical debates, namely that ‘ mother- 
of-pearl appears like .silver. At this moment I am unable to 
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state with certainty whether the technical terms adhyasa and 
adhyaropa are found prior to Samkara ; but the questioff of 
perceptual, etc., error is, of course, the same which the prior 
philosophies had endeavoured (o solve by means of the various 
khyatis. Samkara, wliose cyaiahorika views aie realistic,—and 
who admits degrees ol reality, or unreality, in the objects of 
dream experiences, the normal world, and illusions lespeetively— 
therein following in part the famous old Llpanisad simile of the 
fish and the two hanks of the river—need not havi' taken this 
view, though it was convenient lor a certain purpose. He might 
have held, as the PiTihhakara school ol Mlmamsa had held long 
before, and as Kamanuj.i was to maintain later, that all ex¬ 
periences have objects real in the respective degree. Wo may 
suspect that his semi-idealist doctrine of super-imposition origin¬ 
ated, if not in his knowledge of the Buddhist viifiann-rada, 
which he controverts from a realist point of \iew, at least in 
recollection of it', controversy with the N\a>.i-\’aisesika, 
w'hich solved the problem rationally on its own lines 
by offering an explanation of both truth and i rror in 
perception. 

In general we reirnrk in !5amkara, as before mentioned, a 
quite limited use of logical technicalitu's and technical pro¬ 
cedures, which certainly were in his timi' raihei fully developed. 
.Moreover, in his relutation of the Vaise.sika calegorie.s, smnavdya 
and so on, he does not go far on the path of the sophistic 
dialectics of ISagarjuna. 'I’he greatest part ol his .'^driraka- 
mlmamsd-hhd^ija is concerned A\iih discussion of I'panisad 
passages, vidyits, and so lorth. His commentaries on I'panisads, 
which for the most part manifest a.sure philological insight, 
combined with a profound knowledge of the old language, show 
that this was the main subject of his meditations. Essentially 
his motto is the same as subsequently announced by Rammohau 
Roy, ‘ Back to the Upauisads.’ For this purpose he appropriates 
from predecessors more attached to the Vaisnava theology, 
namely the Pahearatras and Bhagavatas, — whom he controverts 
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lightly, admitting (JI. -2. 4iJ) that their hystetn agrees in part 
witfi his own—their old property, the Vedanta-sfdra. He 
introduces the sweeping new principle of the double interpreta¬ 
tion, and develops the old notion of imlya in consonance with 
the Buddhist theory of the samorti-saiya and the matured 
epistemological conceptions which had emerged through a long 
period of discussion. 

Can we in any measure account for the great success which 
the ideas of Sauikara achieved? Much, of course, must be 
attributed to their pliilosophic profundity and to the genius ol 
their authfir ; also to the very em-rgetic personal propaganda, 
wherewith he is always credited and which created at the four 
extremities (more or le^s) of India estalilishments with pontifical 
successions still maintained. Among subsidiary causes we may 
reckon also the politic il prestige which in i^arnkara’s time the 
south of India must have possessed. But the main factor ma> 
have been the atteiilion aitracted afresh to the ITpanisad^ 
themselves. The idea of the almin, .soul of our souls and at 
the same time soul of the universe, an idea never so alfectingly 
set forth as in those ancient texts, has, when the texts are 
recalled to mind, an unlailing appeal to the higher intellectual 
ernitions. i^anikara, appearing, at the cud of an age of philo¬ 
sophizing, with a system which claimed to reinstate those texts 
as the siddlianta of many p/irra-paA's'is, would have seemed to be 
giving to people what they hid all along desired, it they had not 
suspected it of unsubsl.inti ility, or even to be restoring some¬ 
thing which, disguised by accretions, they had possessed from 
of old. But possibly in this sams connection a further, more 
specific, factor miy bo suggested. The essence of the alarjikdra 
speculation, with its dnanla-rasa, was in itself a Vedantic 
conception : whit is more, it was Vedantic in a historical sense, 
since the special aesthetic amnda clearly falls under, and the 
more it is refined the more it becomes identical with, the ananda 
of the diman in the oldest Upauisads. Thus at one stroke the 
advaita of Sainkara wins the adherence of all the poets, and. 
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with their caltured following, confiscate'! the labours of genera¬ 
tions of acsthcticists. To all this the Buddhism of earlier 
periods might have offered effective opposition by means of its 
powerful dialectic and by tfie strength of its genuine philan¬ 
thropic inspiration, which even in the time of Harsavnrdhana 
was signalized by a ceremony of unparallelled impressiveness, 
enacted for the benefit of the Chinese visitor, Hiuen-Tsang. 
But the decvy which in rnxny pirts of India was manifest to 
Hiuen-Tsang had, no doul)t, advanced further: from the history 
of Padm isambhava, as well as from the Buddhist literature of 
Central Asia, wc can definitely discern that the humanistic 
enthusiasm of the MihayaiiM Bodhisattva doctrine survived 
only as a profession, a pratinlpaha-dharma, as the Buddhists 
themselves designate it, in a world of Tantric magic and exorcism. 
In the Sinskrit plays and stories also, the Buddhist monks and 
nuns are accorded no respectful social consideration. 

The conditions under which +he advaita of Samkara 
triumphed suffice to prove that it did not flourish as a doctrine 
of pessimism, a consolation for political downfall or individual 
disappointment and lack of interest in life. Perhaps that has 
never been characteristic of it, since it is an active and pro¬ 
pagandist faith. But we are yet far from having justified the 
expression ‘Vedanta period,’ which T, somewhat rashly, proposed 
to apply to the following age. We may adduce some reasons to 
support it. The first of the.se, if we leave out of consideration 
the immense literature to which the Saiiikara Advaita has given 
birth, exceeding, so hir as Sanskrit is concerned, that of all 
competing systems, and the even more extensive literature which 
it has influenced, is the existence of the other expositions of 
the Sidras. The priina facie presumption is that they were all 
called into existence by the work of Sainkara, which is certainly 
prior in time to them all. Rhould the commentary of Bodhayana 
ever be brought to light, possibly it may be found to be of 
a character rendering it not repugnant to this surmise. 
Ramanuja may well have been the inheritor of a tradition, 

7- (120eB) 
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without having any pro-f^ainkara predecessor wliose work could 
be, so to speak, an official exposition of the doctrine of his 
school on the basis of (he llpf(nhads, Bhagavad-gitd and Vedanta- 
mtras. That seems (o he the point. Moreover, the work of 
Ramanuja is prominently controversial in regard to f?amkara. 
Much more markedly is this the case with the works of 
Madhva and his school. The others, Nirabarka, Vallabha and 
the rest, w(' need not pirticiilarize ; but the recent publication 
of a huge fiaiva lihnsij'i on the SiHras, the f^rlkara-hhdsya, 
enforces the lesson that it became a recognized principle that 
every great orthodox school of sectarian doctrine should have a 
formal exposition on the basis of the Vedania-sutras : and this 
result seems attributable to the ex.irnple set by t^amkara. But 
in any case it clearly supports, and does not conflict with, the 
idea of a Vedanta period. 

But may we not ask further whether the advaitn notion is 
not really implicit in the whole subsequent literature, so far as 
it is not controverted ? In the relation of the Brahma-dtmnn 
doctrine to the sectarian faiths there may often in the last 
resort be a doubt as to which has swallowed the other. It may 
perhaps be the case that in one period, say the classical and 
Purdna period, the theological aspect was the more fundamental, 
while in another, say in a post-^amkara period, the reverse 
may have been the case. It is in this way that we might meet 
the query whether in reality the post-fiarnkara age is not better 
characterized by resurgences and new developments of Vaisnavism 
and !3aivism, both in southern and in northern India, as indicated 
by the following of Basava, Vithoba, and other important move¬ 
ments in the south, the Krsm-hhakti of the Gita-govivda and the 
Oaitanya school in the north-east, the Vaisnava and Saiva 
poets and poetesses, Lallu, Mira Bai, and others, an immense 
multitude, of whose works in Sanskrit and the modern languages 
we can have no adequate conception. An effective reply to 
this objection does not, in fact, seem feasible, except through the 
expedient which we have already indicated. In connection with 
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that t'xpeclieiil) it is interesting to ({note from a great modern 
poet, whose work is notably characterized by personal expi’essions 
in regard to the supreme reality: ‘ Limitation of the un¬ 

limited,’ he writes, ‘ is personality ; God is personal when be 
creates,’ 

If we go on I'estricting tlie inquiry to Sanskrit literature, 
a competitor may still he discovered in another study, and that 
is the Navya-nydya or new logic, definitely formulated in the 
Taitm-cintdmani of Gangcsa of the 12th century A.]). In 
favour of this study, which has been so emphatically denounced 
as an intolerable, endless exercise in hair-splitting formalism 
and as adducing nothing new in the way of doctrine, much 
more might be said than seems at first sight possible. For, as 
j'egards new doctrines, may \\c not say that we do not want any 
of them, if they are illogical ? In fact, the new Nyaya is a 
subject which at Benares, at Nadiya and in the south has 
occupied a considerable proportion of the acutest minds among 
the learned of India ; and no one who has been present at a 
discussion of Nyaya Pandits will deny that they are keenly 
interested in their subject and seem to find definite matters 
for argumentative debate. Vs we penetrate a little deeper, 
we realize that the problems which underlie their discussions 
are the possibility ol a perfect definition, the conditions of 
inference and the nature of truth and error. If these arc really 
serious philosophical problems, it does not seem possible to deal 
with them on the lines of the famous declaration of a statesman, 

‘ When I meet with a difficulty, f look it squarely in the face 
and pass on.’ 

But what renders the Savya-nyuya a serious candidate for 
supremacy during the later post-^amkara periods is the fact 
that it tended to embrace all the other philosophic disciplines 
in its coils, and, what is more, it seems to be at the bottom of 
some of them. As regards the former point, it is evident that 
the formal style and precision, with arguments all in brief 
syllogistic form, and technical expressions, such as ai'acchtdaka, 
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prayojaka, anyataratva, visayatU, adharadheya-bhava, etc., etc., 
more and more dominate the expositions of the various 
doctrines, perhaps none more than those of the school of 
Madhva : also some topics, such as the question of perceptual 
error, become obligatory, and the examples become inurdha- 
hhisikta, or consecrated, i.c., common property, like ‘ Socrates ’ 
in European logic. More serious is the case Mfhen it seems 
that the doctrines themselves are little more than applications 
of logical conceptions or eousequences of such. What in fact 
is rifista-advaita, at any rate as a name, but a verbalism, 
aflirming that the relation between the supreme being and 
particular beings is simply the well-known vi^CHija-viiicsaiu} 
relation of the logic ? This point may impress us a little when 
we reflect that Ramanuja himself is an acutely logical thinker. 
We might say something analogous in relation to the hheda- 
hheda doctrine, and also to the elaborate dialectical discussions 
of bheda in Vedanta writings. We must, how'cver, reject the 
claims of logic as a candidate for primacy in the mentality of 
any age or people, despite the fact that an unconscious scheme 
is necessarily a logical construction ; but, nevertheless, such 
antithetic designations as advaita, vUinladcaila, iuddhadcaita, 
hhedahheda, doaiia, seem to illustrate our proposition that a 
scheme of thought will usually be accompanied in any period 
by manifestations of its negation. 

The most formidable candidate is, however, the modern 
languages, which from a time somewhat posterior to Sarnkara, 
earlier, of course, in Tamil, began to furnish the arena for the 
literary activities of others than savants, professionals and 
continuatorh or imitators of old modes. The Kanarese and 
Telugu literatures begin to flourish in about the ninth and tenth 
century, the former at first under Jaina, the latter under 
Buddhist, inspiration. The Maithill, or Bengali, dohas are, 
1 believe, a century or two later ; when the old Gujarati begins 
to appear in place of the already stereotyped apahhramias, 
I must leave to others to explain ; and the same applies 
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elsewhere. Tike superior title of the vernacular literatures would 
however, be clearer, were it not that the great bulk of the 
productions in nearly all of them, until rather modern times, 
consists of adaptations from the tianskrit, with styles, metres 
and rhetorical embellishments largely dependent upon Sanskrit 
theory and practice. 

We ought not to forget certain developments, which, 
though in lliemsel\es notahh', had local or temporal limitations. 
An example of tins 1 , the poetry o( the Cnitany.i nio\eiiient in 
llcngal. Hut the most stiiking is (he cKlorcseence of literature 
under the Vijajanagar empire in South India, an i‘ffloresceiice 
manifested, as 1 learn from a recent volume of essays, not only 
in the Vcdic, and Vedantic writings of Sayana and his contem¬ 
poraries, and in works connected with the Vaisnava, Saiva and 
.Taiiia religions, in commentary literature generally, in original 
poems, plays, biographies and works on music—all these in 
Sanskrit—but also in an abundant and varied original literature, 
in Kanarcse and Telugu . also rich development of a charac¬ 
teristic art. 

The above considerations seem to give ns the formula for 
the post-Simkara period, namely supremacy of the Vedanta. 
The subsequent rise of various schools of Vedanta, combining it 
with theism, as in the case of llamanuja, or with logical 
discriminations, as in the case of the same and in that of the 
hhedabheda doctrine; the still later importation into all philo¬ 
sophic discussions of the formal style of the new Nydya, do not 
seem to qualify the truth of the observation that thenceforward 
the Vedanta and the Upanisads were in the foiefront and were 
much adored by all the active religions. The fact that 
the Vedanta domination arose at a time of South Indian 
prosperity and prestige shows that it did not flourish as a 
consolatory or [lessimistic faith, but as a triumph of 
thought. 

This Vedanta doctrine is essentially a world idea, not linked 
to a particular people or to any theory of a divinely ordered state. 
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But it is still attached to India, not only by its origination there, 
but also by tbe fact that it is u super-rational mysticism, 
dependent for its argument upon the authority of inspired books 
and persons which are the property of India alone, and is 
accompanied by various beliefs and usages having the same 
limitationR. 
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Tn the preceding four lectures we have sought lo indicate 
certain very broad lines of evolution in Indian literary mentahtv, 
corresponding to clironological periods rather vaguely defined. 
We have not been able lo detect any considerable effects due to 
successful invasions or to penetrations of other kinds from abroad. 
It is quite likely that such influences, in respect both of parti¬ 
cular matters and in the sphere of ideas, may m fact have been 
operant: something must have been gleaned trom time to time 
from the manners, doctrines, and modes oi thought of loieign 
sojourners, especially of rulers, races and religions domiciled 
during long periods in parts of the country; the traders and other 
adventurers, who, as individuals or in companies, have from 
early times constantly been pushing out into lands beyond the 
frontiers or beyond the sea, cannot have been entirely unobser¬ 
vant and cannot have failed to bring home some observations; 
in cases of permanent settlements of Indians, as in the regions 
of Further India, communications with their own country must, 
we should suppose, have conveyed some information concerning 
the conditions under which they were living. The case of 
Buddhism should have been specially favourable for transmission 
of knowledge and sentiments. Here we have an organized 
religious community, holding a strong position throughout the 
whole of its own country and at the same time serving as the 
headquarters of an immense colonial expansion on all sides, a 
‘ Samgha of the four directions,’ with frequent intercourse 
through outgoing missionaries and incoming pilgrims. A good 
deal of this will be discounted by the reflection that travellers 
are shy of talking of their experiences to their home-staying 
friends, who, they feel, will not understand them or take a 
really intelligent interest in them. Missionaries, too, share this 
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lUfl'iciilty; inorcovor, by their very profession, tIlOy 316 GXpOrters, 
rather than iwporlers, of knowledge and are somewhat armed 
against reflex influences, save where organization exists for the 
use of their exceptional information and interest. Tlius 
experience of a general kind helps us to understand the remark¬ 
ably exiguous real knowledge of the outside world which has 
found a place in Indian literature. Hut this does not seem to be 
quite enough. The vague knowledge which the literature betrays 
of couuiries at its very doors, Ceylon, Further India, Tibet, and 
even of the regions immediately west of the Indus, requires 
some further explanation. I’ossibly the tendencies resisting 
penetration were also those which were repugnant to information 
from abroad. It has often been held that any foreign influences 
become undetectable in Indian thought, because they are always 
subtly digested and absorbed in a general mentality. Similarly 
a realistic knowledge of outside sections of the world has had to 
contend with systematic constructions of a mythological charac¬ 
ter. This appears already in the Greek reports, based upon 
Indian information, of strange peoples living beyond its frontiers ; 
and the Purdnas show a much better knowledge of the world 
according to a mythological cosmology than as it must have 
been realized in the experience of countless merchants and other 
travellers. 

As regards the outgoing influences, whereof we may now 
proceed to take some slight account, it is obvious that, whereas 
they were conditioned in each case by the stage reached in India 
at the time, the countries receiving them need not have shared in 
the previous evolution : this applies also to a country receiving 
successive influences at different stages ; in such a case the 
country may have been not at all concerned with the actual 
transition from one stage to another ; there the two might be 
quite accidentally side by side, being simply successive 
importations. In some cases the real chronological order might 
be inverted : for instance, a country converted to Buddhism 
during a developed Mahayana period might receive later from 
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other Buddhist regions a Sarvasti-vadin influence, and still later 
a Stliavira Buddhism ot the Pali type ; and the three might 
simply co-exist. Instances of tliis character may actually, 
perhaps, be obser\able. 

The ('xpansion of Indian ciillure over an area extending far 
beyi/jid the land of it^ oiigin is now become a familiar themi', 
which is being systematical 1} investigated by your ‘ (rreater 
India Society,’ both in its .lournal and by means of special 
publications. The e\pres<-ion ‘ (Ireater India ’ was suggested, 
no doubt, by I lie title of Sii (’harles Dilke’s work on the 
expansion ol (Jrcat Britain into an empiie; hut the underlying 
id('a ispi'ihaps uioic akii> to tlaU of the spread of Hellenism 
in South Itah .ind Sicih, in Asia Minor, Babylonia with 
Syiia and Palestine, and Egypt. It includes regions, such 
■IS Ceylon and M.il.iysii and Piiithei India, Central Asia, 
'rihel, uhcic perhaps the toich of liteiatuie was by its in- 
Ihicnce tiist kindicd ; hut also, m a ine-isiive, even China, 
where the influence ol Buddhism has been pertasivo and at 
Imics fiiuniinent : and <•< unliics like -lapan, Koica and Mongolia, 
whndi cithei jiossisscd an indigi'iiotis liteiaiy ''ullure of their 
own or wcic in sonic mc'isurc laiuihar with that of China. 
This enumef.ition doc'' not covci the wbok' field ; the early 
I'igui Turks of (Viitral \sia developed a Buddhist litera¬ 
ture ; in Oxiana a Buddhist hteiatnre must from about 
the eoininenceinent ot the Chiislian era have existed among 
Kiisanas and Tokharian^ ; and thi' n’s-0\iis regions of Bactria, 
\fghanistan and Seistan hive prcsorved considerable remains 
of Buddhist shrines, the second ot them also written evidences in 
the shape ol inscription'' going back as far at k'ast as 100 B.C. 
Ill regard to rhe peoples ol northern Afghanistan, indeid, it is 
likely, since to the Cfreeks they seemed to resemble Indians, 
having elephants in then armies, that they had shared from 
the beginning in part of the development of Vedic civilization. 

According to the accepted legend, the pre-Buddhist civiliza¬ 
tion of Hindustan had reached Ceylon. The case of Further 
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India is obscure, and anything to be said concerning it may be 
reserved for another occasion : so also that of the Malay islands. 
Kashmir and Nepal, which must have known of Buddhism at 
least from the time of Asoka, may be regarded as for our pur¬ 
pose parts of India ; but concerning the former we may note 
that the Naga Mahapadma of the Wular lake, whose native name 
we know to have been Hulura or Hulor, is stated to have been 
subdued by a Buddhist mission iry named Madhyantika at a date 
prior to Ai^oka ; and this may point to the first introduction of 
Buddhist or Hindu culture into the country. The Himalayan 
countries between Kashmir and Nepal must have had some 
contacts with the Indo-Aryans even in the age ol the Kuru- 
Pafuala kingdom ; but the Vedic and Sanskrit literature affords 
us no grasp of them ; and according to the only indications 
which we have, except for some notes by Hiuen-Tsang in re¬ 
gard to Kulu and Lahul, the introduction of Buddhism into them 
was effected by Padmasambhaxa, during the last half of the 
eighth century A.D. ; though before that time some portion of 
them may have been under the rule of the Huna Mihirakula 
and his successors and invaded by Harsavardhana and his elder 
brother, Kajyavardhana. Concerning southern India we have 
already stated all that seem? to be known. We may now turn to 
Chinese Turkestan. 

The foundation of the state of Khotan is attributed by the 
local legend to a visit of Asoka and the birth on that occasion of 
his son, Kustaua, who, nineteen years later, came from China 
with a Chinese army and joined wuth a disgraced Indian minister, 
Y.isi[s], and his Indian following, in settling the country. It is 
not necessary at this point to consider furiher the implications of 
the legend, which evidently has for one purpose an etymologizing 
of the name Kustaua, as a Sanskrit expression meaning ‘Earth- 
breast.’ The dating of the foundation of the city as c. 224 B.C. 
derives a certain support from the mention of the great Chinese 
emperor Shih-wang-te, whose reign covered the years 240-210 
B.C. The Indian minister, Ya4a, which name is intended, no 
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doubt, to denote the Ya^[8j of the Divyavadana stories, was pro¬ 
bably understood to have come from Kashmir, which the Khotan 
Chronicle evidently conceives to have been in frequent communi¬ 
cation with its own country and which from early times was 
certainly in frequent communication with China, His route 
is not indicated, and in later times the author of the Raja- 
tarahginl betrajs litlle knowledge of the intervening countries . 
from the later Khotan point ot view we should certainly con¬ 
ceive a route ina Baltistan. A certain faint support to the idea 
of Kashmiri participation in the foundation of Khotan is afforded 
by the fact that the Naga Hulor was in later times object ol a 
cult in Khotan. 

What measure of Indian civilization was introduced into 
the Khotan country at the time of foundation of the city our 
records do not enable us to conjecture. According to the local 
legend the Buddhist religion did not arrive until 165 years after¬ 
wards, at a date which may lie estimated as approximating to 60 
B.C. In favour of some such dale we may adduce two considera¬ 
tions. In the first place, it is evident that at the time of Chang- 
kien’s mission (1*28 1>. C) to Transoxiana the Chinese had not 
heard of India or of the Buddhist religion : it was in the country 
of the Yueh-chi, Tokharistan, that the existence of India, as a 
remote kingdom, was made known to him. To the south of the 
Oxus, in B'lctria, not only India, which had more than fifty 
years earlier been invaded hy the Greek rulers of the country, 
but also Buddhism must have been fairly well-known : for the 
knowledge, w'hich must have existed at the date, c.150 B. C., 
when in northern India the (Jreek king Menander was taking an 
interest in that religion, cannot have been obliterated by the 
twenty or thirty years which had elapsed since the country w'as 
first overrun, if in fact it had been overrun, by Saka,or Scythian, 
tribes. South of the Hindu-Kush Buddhism had before 100 B.C. 
been patronized, as we have already seen, by Greek rulers, and 
the legend of the foundation of Swat Buddbi‘'m relates even to 
pre-Asokan times. In the second place, the Chinese story of 
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BuddJiitiil. bookh received iu 'J B.C. 1'}, ui’ Iroiii, <iii t‘nvo\ of tiic 
(ireai Yuelj-chi (str the discussion MM. Speebt and Levi in 
the Journal Asiaiique 1690-7,^1, pp. 14, s(jq.; II, pp. 16(), sqq.), 
renders a date r. 00 B. C. not im|m)bable tor the first appearance 
of tlie Buddhist religion in Kbolan. 

Jt is ol)vious that the Indian, or quasi-lndian, element in the 
original population must have contributed at least a knowledge 
of tbe art ol writing. There can be no doubt in regard to the 
form of sciipt, which was Kharosihi, the script of all tbe oldest 
inscriptions ol tbe north-west. Foj during the third and fourth 
centuries A.l). the KharosthI writing was siill in sole use in tbe 
Shan-shan kingdom to the east of Khotan ; except Irom Khotan, 
it could never have reached that country, tlu-ie being no other 
route for communications. Moicover, tbe only really ancient 
MS. which has been lound in the Khotan area, tbe famous 
MS. ot tbe Buddhist Dhaniina-pada, is m KharosthI. It is a 
conlirination of this that tiie Chinese pilgrim, Fa-bian, who 
visited Shan-shan in the year lOQ A.l). and there found 
Buddhists about 4,000 in number, all ol the Illna^aiia sect, 
remarks concerning the population ol the countries to its west 
that the professed disciples of Buddha all u^eJndian books and the 
Indian language : had there been a difference of script, he must 
have noticed it ; in -riO A.D. his successor Sung yun states con¬ 
cerning the kingdom next to Khotan on the west that ‘ the cus¬ 
toms and the spoken languagi* an* like those of the people ol 
Khotan ; the written character is that of the Brahmans,’ !■.(., 
according to the standing sense of thus expression, the HrahmI. 
Tbe citation of this fact seems to imply that Khotan used a 
different script, which, riz., KharosthI, we find in a document 
of the third or fourth century A. D., written perhaps in 
Khotan. 

. Can we point to any specific matter.-, of Indian culture which 
may have come to Khotan during its pre-Buddhist period? 
Here we deal only with likelihoods. Clearly, how'ever, items 
of administration and common life are sure to have come 
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with the lii'Kl settJer.s. According]) we may leckon v\uli 
(i) a certain number of (5reek lernts ni tlie Shan-sLan inscrip- 
lioiUi, nz.t mdera imd tra/i//»f« = s/atn’and drarZ/n/c,‘barracks ’ 
parumhulo, which ma) well bate been biought from the 
Indian side, unless imleed they came Iroiu Hactria at a still 
earlier date ; (//) a division of the country into parishes (slma) 
which was recognized in India, and further into hundreds 
(hta) ; possibly also into ‘ thousands,’ since such a division 
certainly existed in Hlum-shan at a later date and is an Indian 
institution, mentioned {sahasia-pati, ruler of a thousand) in 
the Irtha-sastm of Kautalya ; (,‘1) the ornate, lormal, official 
and epistolary style, which is certainly Indian, developed in the 
Maurya chancellarie-, and partly preserved in India down to 
modern times. With the last-named we may associate' the letter 
{lekhu}, the letter-eairier dehiia-haruku) and the boot (potln). 
The towu-mayoi nayaiuha) also ih htely to hate come more or 
less contemporaneously with the loiindation of the city. 

The first intiodiiction ol Ibiddliisin is attributed to a 
sho/Httiia, by name Vairoeana, who In a miracle won over the 
king Vijayasambhava .aid under whose influence the first 
monasteiy in the countiy, that ol 'I’sar-ina, was built. 'I'he 
Tsar-ma monastery was situated to the south-e<ist ol the old city 
and probably near the ('astern river, the presenl Yuriingkash. 
xVnother very ancient Buddhist settlement was to th(' south-w'cst, 
at a distance of about IJ miles on a rather inconspicuous hill 
abutting on the Kara-kash, the western river. This hill was 
afterwards covered with Buddhist shrines, and became, under 
the name Gosriiga or (losir.sa. which recurs in Nepal, laoioiis 
throughout the Buddhist world. In the local Chronicle 
particulars are given ol the louiidation ol many other shrines, 
monasteries and nunneries, eiTcted through the piety chiefly ol 
kings, ipieens, and other royal persons, mostly upon the 
suggestion ol chaplains. Lalyana-milran, an institution which 
may go back even to pre-Buddhist times iii India. The earliest 
establishments are attributed to ‘ Aryas ’ simply, i e., perhaps. 
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to Buddlii.sts not dili'ereutiated as to sect: the Mahitsarnghikas 
and Miliasarvasti-vadins, in this order, came later, the latter 
being at least anterior to 400 A D., when the pilgrim Fa-hian 
makes mention perhaps of a monastery of that sect. Even in 
the time of Fa-hian, however, the monks, numbering ‘ several 
myriads,’ belonged (irincipally to the Mahayana, as did those of 
the adjacent country to the west, Cakoka or Cu-gon-pan. In the 
eighth or ninth century A.l). the preponderance of the Maha¬ 
yana, which in the mdhatmya of the flosrhga hill is proclaimed 
in jubilant terms, is indicated by the statement that, ‘ reckoning 
the adherents of all other sects as the hairs on a horse’s ears, 
those of the Mahayana would be as the hairs on its whole body.’ 
At the latest recorded period, perhaps just before the Musalman 
conquest, c. 1000 A.D., imposing statistics of the religious 
establishments are given. 

In the native language ot Khotan, as we may assume in 
accordance with the ttatement of Fa-hian, there never was any 
literature al all, ccrtainlj not any Buddhist literature. From 
similar, and even stronger, evidence we see that the same applies 
to Shan-shan. In the year t4o A.l). both countries were 
invohod in a calamity which probably put an end to Buddhist 
and Indian civilization iti the latter and temporarily ruined it in 
the former. This was an invasion by a king of the Tu-yuk-hun ' 
people of north-eastern Tibet, immigrants, about one hundred 
and thirty years previously, from northern Asia, and al this time 
possessing a rather wide dominion, which included Tun-buang, 
or Sa-cu, and probably the greatest part of Western Kan-su. 
Their civilization, so far as it had developed, and their script were 
Chinese. They retained possession of Shan-shan until replaced 
by the Tibetans in the second half of the seventh century A.D : 
perhaps the Buddhist religion and the Kharosthi writing, together 
with the other Indian features in the social condition of the state, 
were abolished by the Tu-yuk-hun conquest. The effect of the 

1 it ib possible, however, that the calamity was due to the Jiiau-Juan invasiuD o( 
466 A.D. 
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conquest in Khotan, whence after one year the Tu-yuk-hun king, 
Mu-li-yen, retired, are described in the Khotan Chronicle, which 
declares that the shrines, as far as Mount Gos^rhga, were all 
destroyed and the population greatly reduced. From what side 
the Buddhism of Khotan was reliahilitated wemaj plausibly infer 
from a passage in the Surya-garbhn-suirn, whicli lietween 589 
and 618 A.i>. was translated into Chinese. In M. Levi’s 
translation we read of a Naga king’s petition to Buddha for the 
office of tutelary there : ‘ 0 Bhagavat, confide to me the sacred 

place of the Cait 3 a Gomasaragandha on the mount Go^rhga, in the 
country of Khotan. For in that kingdom cities, towns, villages, 
hamlets are all void and desert. Such people as there are come 
from other regions and other countries.’ 

The Bhagavat replied ; ‘ O Nagaraja, it is not so. For at 
this very moment are coming two myriads of hfiadantas seeing 
the four verities, who come from the country of Kashgar and 
betake themselves to this country : in tins place of the great 
Caitya ol the mountain Gomasaragandha night and day they 
come to render homage.' 

The Sutra ib well acquainted with both Kashgar and 
Khotan; and it seems quite possible that an importation of 
Kashgar monks, who in the time of Hiuen-Tsang numbered 
10,000, may have been actually witnessed by the authors of 
the original. Belations with Kashgar are, in fact, instanced in 
the Khotan Chronicle. In the seventh century A.D. the script 
employed in Kashgar was Brahml, and its Buddhism was of 
the Sarvasti-vadin Sect (Hiuen-Tsang, tr. Beal, "Voi. TI, p. 307). 
It would therefore be quite reasonable to suppose that the 
Brahmi writing came to Khotan, along with that form of 
Buddhism, during the second half of the fifth century A D. 

It is at about this period, the period of a great development 
of the Avatamsaka literature of the Mahayana, that we may 
suppose the world of Khotan to have exercised an influence upon 
the actual constitution of Buddhist texts. From about 260 A.D. 
visits of Chinese monks and translators to Khotan are reported : 
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in (Ik’ i'oiiitli century they were cltiefly concerned with the study 
of the Mahnyfiua. But in the Suniacjarhha and Oandragarhha 
sfiims, and in the otiur similar works M. Sylvain Levi succeeded 
in denionstrntinw ati actual (amiliarity with tJie w’orld of Chinese 
Turkestan and an oriematioii from some centre there, wdiicb will 
have been Khotan. It seems likely that these works were 
actually composed in that region, since in India proper the 
Buddhist world seems at that period to have been occupied 
mainly with matters of dogma, philosophy and logic. The 
works are characterized by insertion of dhuram formulas; and it 
)s said that such formulas were first rendered into Chinese, in the 
Ith century A.l)., h\ monks from Kuca and India. 

Prior to this period the Khotanis had apparently been 
engaged only in the study of texts received from India. 
The lavoiirite texts were tin* Jhdjhu-pdrntnild, Sad-dhawKi- 
f)iin(f(irlka, Cinididgarhlia, while in the ncighhouring country 
ol Cakoka, likewise Mahayanisi, we hear ol mainly the same 
preferences. 

Prc-jumahly soon after the introduction of the »5aka-KholaiiT 
language hegan tlu' practice of making translations in that 
medium ; to this practice we owe the Saka-KhotanI Buddhist 
texts, wheieol Iragmeiits havi* been recovered from desert 
sites in the country itself and both fragments and w'holc 
volumes, in the form ol rolls and pot/ii.s, from the famous 
hidden library of ('h’ii'ii-fo-tung, near Tun-huang. It may 
be remarked that not all the texts are of a religious character ; 
some of them are medical, including a translation of a Siddhi- 
sdra, a work attiihuted to Xagarjuna. The last-named is 
written in the cursive script of the later period : the religious 

MSS. are written mostly in square upright characters, the 
so-called Ccntral-Asian Bnihnn, wdiicb, being immediately 
derived from the Indian Gupta, itself sets a limit to the 
antiquity of the MSS. In a more or less cursive hand are 
the few' short or fragmentary notes of dedication found on fresco 
paintings or textiles. 
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Among Buddhist works composed, no doubt in Sanskrit, in 
the Khotan country we have in Tibetan versions two notable 
items, one being the already mentioned Go/Srnga-ryakorom, a 
mohdtmya of the (Tosrhga hill. Both are entirely Indian aiid 
Buddhist in conception, and are in the ambitious style of thought 
and language characteristic of the Sutra literature, in which 
(‘lass they arc canonical. The second, the Vimalaprabha-pari- 
prerhd, or ‘ Inquiry of \'imalaprabha,’ interspersed with num¬ 
erous dhCiranU, was composed about 74.5 A.l). It is unique 
among Buddhist sutras in that it is ess(>ntia)ly a political pamphlet, 
bearing upon the situation ot Khotan, ris-d-ci't Chinese and 
Tilietan domination and llie local dynasty, at the time. But it 
is also an impassioned proclamation ol a mission on behalf 
of women, in which aspect it may reflect the' influence of the 
action ol the Chinese impress \Vu-'ro(vl‘ien, who, in the year 
690 A.l) , claiming, in connection with a like mission to be the 
prophesied Buddhist Saviour, IVIaitrcva, caused to be circulated 
a transmogrified version of the Mahavicgha-suira. Besid(‘s these 
two works we m ly cite two ])ampblets, likewise rydkaranas or 
‘ prophecii's,’ol the Arhat Hanighavardh ina and the Church of 
Khotan lespectively. The main content ol each is an r.r-pof<f- 
jncld prophecy ol a downfall ol Buddhism in Khotan and it 
mioration ol the still faithliil monks to Tib(>t, where at first they 
were hospitably entertained and then, in consequence of discon¬ 
tents due to ii visitation ol plague, expelled : aft('r a long journey 
they reached Candhara, only again to he expelled after a sojourn 
of two years ; finally thev all perished by mutual slaughter in 
the Indian city of Kaiisainhi. The occurrence, which is referred 
to a definite date about the middle of the eighth century A.l)., 
IS partly a distortion ol old legends; and the religion persisted, 
though no doubt in a ratlier degenerate lorm, down to the 
conquest of Khotan by the Musalmans in about LOOO A.D. 

The most considerable literary work in the Kholam language 
itself, edited by the late Professor Leumann under the title ‘ North- 
Arian Doctrinal Poem of Buddhisni ’ is a eompoBitinn of 

H -02 iSTU 
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ontiroly Indian and Buddhist inspiration. It is a long opic, in 
somewhat elaborate metre and flowing Indian style and construc¬ 
tion, eoneerning the history and advent of the future saviour, 
Maitreya. It has no original in another language ; but its 
theme has been treated on many occasions in Buddhist literature, 
particularly perhaps in languages of Central Asia, previously 
known or discovered in modern times. 

The remainder of th('MSS. in the Saka-Khotanf language 
are in most cases business d cuments, accounts of travels and 
otlic'r practical matters having no special relation to India. 'I'Ik' 
title ol honour, a-mo-ce, which during this period was somelimes 
(‘onferred In the C-hme.M' upon ruling chiets and even other 
person'^ in the states of Turkestan, is the Sanskrit woid nniutya. 

The places in Chinese Turkestan which arc situated to the 
north of the great de'-eit may have received some intimation ol 
Buddhism, or at least of India at the time of the previously 
mentioned communications lietvveeii th<'CliineM‘ and the Vueh-chi 
during the second half ol the first century !>.('. It was through 
the country of the Yueh-chi (Tokharistan) that the monks 
Kasvapa Matanga and Dharmaiatna aie said to have cariii'd the 
first Buddhist propaganda into (!hina, where they translated five 
short sfitra.s. There must have been Buddhists in Kiica as early 
as the middle of the third century A.])., when a Kucean trans¬ 
lated the two recensions of the Sukhavail-ryuha. Thencefor¬ 
ward Kuca developed a flourishing Buddhist community and 
cult and contributed in a considerable measure to the success of 
the religion in the Chinese ernpiie. The Turfan region, further 
ea*'!, the old Ku-si kingdom, wherein from about the end 
of the first century A D. the city and realm of Kao-chang, origi¬ 
nally (c. B.C. 60) a Chinese colony, was th(' dominant slate and 
from the ruins of which come most of the finds of German ex¬ 
peditions to Chinese Turkestan, was a likewise important centre 
of Buddhism. Karashahr, or Yen-ki, Agni, between the two 
and rather to the south, and the states to the west of Kuca, 
namely Aksu (Baluka) and Kashgar, were also, the last-named 
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especially, patrons of a large iiuinber of monasteries and 
priests. 

AH these states to the north of the desert adhered to the 
Sarvasti-vadin sect and used the Brahmi script, no fragment of 
Kharosthi having yet been produced from the whole area. The 
two tacts are, no doubt, c<uinected. The Buddbism of these 
states came Irom tlie countries ot Traiiso.xiana, Tokbaristan 
and Partbia, l)egiiming, sn far as botii are concerned, early 
in the second, or even in the lalter half ol the first, century A.I). 
According to all our evidence the Kbarustbi writing never 
crossed the Hindii-Kusli northwards ; and we must presume 
that it was ilic BrahrnI that was carried by the Sarviisti-vadin 
school into the Yiieli-chi dominion ot Tokharislan, The little 
states in this region wherein Hiiten Tsang notes (traus. Beal., 1 
pp. bU'H)) the e.xistence ol Buddliisi nlol)asterie^ and monks are 
termed Oliagiianian, (-iarma, Suman and Kulab, Kubadian- 
Klnilm, Halkb (UK) monasteries and monks: Litth' 

Vehicle), Gax (JO nionasterie.'^ and dOO monks: Little Vehicle, 
Sarvrisli-\adin): and in both the last two he states that they 
lielonged to the Hlna\ana, and in lh(‘ case of the last that 
the school was Sarvasti-vadin. 

The Sanskrit literature whereol fragments or entire works 
h.ave been recovered from th(* northern states include a 
number of writings of A.svaghosa, namely fragments of two 
plays and Ins hymn in I'lO verses, also an old work, entitled 
KaJpduii-mamhtika, by Kumaralata There are, further, some 
Iragments of the Sarvasti-vadiii Vinaya from this source, 
published in Berlin as long ago as 1006, some again in Oxford 
in 1016. 

To a later period belong the works in the local languages of 
Kuca and Karashalir and Turfau, comuioiily designated Tokhari 
B and A. The authors of the works in dialect A use the term Arsi; 
after a long period of debate some scholars now hold that 
the use of the teiin Tokhari is based upon a very natural 
iiiisuiiderstandiiig. According to that view a new question 
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would iirisf ill ref»ard to the Tokhari language, which would 
have been a language of Tokharislaii: would it be the language 
which we have called Saka-Khotani, or is it another speech, 
perhaps akin thereto? Ln any case—and there is a strong case 
contra —it was a vehicle of Buddhist literature, since Hiueu- 
Tsang so states and there are Uigur texts (9th century ?) 
from the Turfan area which profess to be renderings from 
Tokhari. 

Perhaps the oldest surviving specimens of the language of 
Kuca are certain official passes issued to merchants travelling in 
the country. A large text, a version ol the Sanskrit Kannu- 
rihhahyd, has been edited by M. Levi along with the original 
Sanskrit and versions or equivalents in Chinese and Pali. 
The Turfan area is represented by a number of fragmentary 
Jbiddhist texts, published with lac'^imiles by the German 
‘•cholars, E. Sieg and ^V. Siegling, who in collaboration with 
Professor Sohnsen of Berlin have compiled a very extensi\e 
and thorough graminar of the dialect. 'I'he texts are in part 
unknown in other versions : they employ a large variety of 
metres, having for the most part Sanskrit jianies. 

We have apparently no texts representing the Buddhism, 
which was Sarvasti-vadiii, of Aksu or Kashgar. In the latter 
country Zoroastrianism seems to have played a jiari, as was 
natural, seeing that the city was an emporium for trade with 
Transoxiana and had a differential, perhaps Iranian, population. 
J'Vom the district ol Maralbiishi we have, in an amplitied Brahmi 
alphabet, which exhibits some connections with that of Turfan, 
aiid in a dialect which is a sister to the Saka-Kbotaiii, some 
doeiimeuts of a business or legal character. 

In a language w’hich has been recognized as Sogdian we 
have both documents and texts belonging to the Buddhist and 
Maiiichaean faiths. As there wtTc some small Sogdian colonies 
in Chiuese I’urkcstan, it might be supposed that these were 
composed by, and for, such local communities. The Sogdians 
were great travellers and traders, and even in the ninth century 
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A.I), they can be traced as travelling niercliants as far as I^udak 
in the western Iliinalayu. But it may be suggested that, since 
Bogdia, which was a coujilry to tbe north of Tokharistan, will 
liave been pari of the Parthian empire, the i^irthians, Jfan, who 
from 150 A.D. worked as translators of Buddhist texts into 
Ohinese, may well have i)een Bogdiaus, in which case Jiuddhism 
may have been from early times rather well established in their 
country. The first of tlieni, however, the famous l?fan Shilrkao, 
is described as a Parthian prince, and sO perhaps are some of the 
otJ)ers, which renders such a suggestion doubtful. As regards 
the general question of Buddhism in the countries of Western 
Turkestan, we may jusl note that, from the latter half of the 
second century A.1)., some fiersons fiom Samarkand are men¬ 
tioned by the Chinese among their translators of texts : the 
Tibetan accounts ol Jbiddhisi monks fleeing, <. 740 B C., from 
persecution mention some Irom l-'arthia, I'^.iighana and a eoiiutr} 
(Gustik) to the north-east ol Samaikand. But Hiuen-Tsang 
fails to mention Buddhists in tin-citii'^ of Westi'rn Turkestan ; 
and from other .sources we gather that the Arab conquest, 
early in the eighth century, found Christianity prevalent in 
them. 

It seems probable that the Buddhist te.xts in Baka-Khotani 
or Kucean-Arsi are not later than the eighth century. Hence, 
though they represent the early developments of Buddhism, 
Barvasti-vadin, Mahasauighika and the Mahayana, as late as 
the period of dharanlit, they do not participate in sub.sequmit 
aberrations, such as I he immense l^intra and N'ajrayana litera¬ 
ture, which arose in India and Tibet. This applies also to the 
Turks, who in the sixth century A.H. acquired from China some 
slight knowledge of Buddhism. 

Under the lligur-Turk kingdom, which from about Ho ) A.D. 
controlled the region of Turfan am) perhaps also of Kuea, the 
Buddhist religion of those regions survived during an undefined 
period, and Buddhist hooks were eomposed in the Uigur language. 
These, however, being translations Irom the Tokharl, did not 
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trun^cciid iltc sta^e represented bj' llieir originals. 'I’lie con¬ 
quest ol Kliotan, c. 1000 A.l)., by the Uigur 'I'urks of Kashgar, 
who were Miisaltnans, teniiinated the intluence of the Sanskrit 
literature in the whole country, except so far as it was main¬ 
tained in the districts still controlled b} Tibet. 
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At first it is soinewliat siirjiri/injf (o find that Tiliet appears 
to have received no inkling ol Buddhism prior to the first half 
of the seventh, or at the earliest, late in the sixth, century A.D. 
Seeing that Hiuen-'i'sang found Buddhism in Kuhi and visited 
Lahul, which reach up to high regions in the Western Himalaya, 
while, further east, N'epal had known ol the religion from the 
time of Asoka; that even in Baltistan there were monasteries 
in some number, while the regions west of the Indus, (iilgit, 
Udyana and Pwat, had probably been introduced to the faith 
('\en in the first century r>.('.; that even in Ladak has been 
found a KharosthI inscription, dated not later than the second 
century A.D.; and that to the north was (’hinese Turkestan, 
actively Buddhist from the first century B.C. or at least A.D.; 
considering all this and realizing the heroism of the monks in 
encountering difficulties and dangers ol tra-' 1 1 and their adroit¬ 
ness in dealing with rude peoples, we wonder what causes had 
prevented penetration of a countiw which is not altogether 
inaccessible from the South (ria Nepal and Sikkim), from the 
West (ria l.adak and (fartok) or from the North (ria Cercen 
and Carklik). 

In regard to this cpiestion we may attend to two considera¬ 
tions. In the first place, the countries named, excepting Nepal, 
were not really in contact with 'I'ibet proper. On the west 
Tibet is separated from Ladak by the highest, and almo.st the 
most desolate, region ol the country, with passes going up to 
19,000 feet, and usually named the stod-hkhor, or high country. 
Secondly, the region of Ou-ge and Spyi-ti, and we do not 
know how much further to the north and east, vvasnotyet Tibetan; 
it was the sphere of another kingdom, the Zah-Zuh kingdom, 
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which probably was ]iot ovcitud by the Tibetans until the time 
of Sroii-btsan Sgani-po, the great Tibetan king of the first 
halt of the seventh century A.I). ; the Zah-Xuii people and 
their language were of Tibeto-Huiwnan character, but the lan¬ 
guage, at least, (liffered widely from Tibetan. Oonsecpiently, 
it may be '.uggosted that Ladak also, .which lay further to the 
west and w'as perhaps acquired during the same period, had pre¬ 
viously been non-l’ibetan. On the north Tibet w'as separated from 
(Ihinese Turkestan by vast deserts, swamps and mountain ranges, 
which, so far as inhabited at all, were occupied by another Tibeto- 
Burman race knowm to the Chinese as .7o (or l^i or Za) K'iang : 
and from about .‘115 A.I). the more eastern portion of it, where 
was the least difficult approach to Chinese Turkestan, was douii- 
nated bv the Tti-yiik-hun people, immigrant originally from 
iiorlh-eastorn Asia, wdiose civilization, so far as it existed, looked 
to China. The very difficult eastern border country between Tibet 
and China, a country ol huge mountain ranges and deep gorges, 
was likewisi'occupied by Tibeto-Burman tribes, not fully subdued 
by the Chinese and little knowm to them. As regards the south, 
w'here, as we have mentioned, Nepal and Sikkim furnish at 
least a possibility n( penetrating, it appears that the original 
seat of the Tibet m kingdom, Yar-lung, w'as in the south-east, 
away from the present rouli's from Nepal and Bikkim to Lha-sa. 

But there is also a second consideration, namely the condition 
of the Tibetan state itself, ft was originally an agglomeration of 
a number of tribes ; and 'wen in the time of the historical kings 
the oil designation, ‘the eigliti'en districts,’ was fresh in 
memory. The long gene.ilogy, tracing the dynasty by successive 
stages hick to divine ancestry, appears to be in part legendary, 
in part mythological ; really historical reminiscences do not go 
back mon* than tw'o or three generations prior to Srort-btsan 
Sgam-po. It was this great king who established the capital «t 
Lha-sa and founded the state of Tibet. 

Accordingly, apart from the nature of the country itself, the 
ri'asons for its long iinmnnity from Indian and Buddhist influences 
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were, on the one hand, the existence ot buffer peoples on 
nearly all sides, and on the other, the lack of state organization 
among the Tibetans, known to the Chinese as ‘ th(' wild 
K’iang or the T’li-fan.' 

Sron-btsan Sgain-po was undoubtedly a great man, deserving 
ol his commanding position in Tibetan history. It was perhaps 
a family connection with the important kingdom of the Tu-yuk- 
hun, which had succeeded in procuring a matrimonial alliance 
with the Chinese imperial house—a great obji'ct of ambition in 
rude Central-Asian States—that first gave him an inkling of w'hat 
•ivilization was. After the loundation of his new capital at 
Lha-sa, he looked round for means of adorning his poAver with 
this new' element of distinction and permanence. He cast his 
eyes first upon the nearest kingdom enjoying a civilized status ; 
this was Nepal, at that time uiuk'r the d( facto, hut not de-jure 
rule of the Thaknr Ariisnvannan, whose titular so^ereign repre¬ 
sented the old Tiicchavi dynast}. Sroii-htsan Sgam-po’s applica¬ 
tion lor a bride is said to have met w’ith despairing reluctance on 
the part of the selected prince-,, afterwards di\inized as the 
‘tJrecn Tara.' SIu* took with her to Tibet tiu' image of the 
Ptuddha Aksobhya, which is still pri'served in the oldest ternpli 
(Ra-mo-ohe) in Lha-sa. I'his event must have taken place before 
()89 A.D. For in that year arrived in Tilx't the seeond, even 
more famous, foreign princess olitained as a bridi' hy SroA-btsan 
Sgam-po. This was Mnn-seii (or W en-Cheng) Koii-co, a member of 
the Imperial family of China. This favour w'as not ubtaini'd with¬ 
out hostile demonstrations on the part ol the Tibetan king and also, 
aeeording to the story which the Tibetans delighted to recount, 
very ingenious diplomacy on the part of his envo^. The Chinese 
princess also brought Buddhist influences and a statue ol Buddha 
to the Tibetan court; but her work was more apparent in the 
direction of reforming the rude culture of the Tibetan people. 
The well-to-do were encouraged to exchange their native home¬ 
spun dress for Chinese silk : schools were instituted, and a hundred 
young Tibetans were sent to ('hina to be initiated into literary 
ui—(laotiHi 
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culture. Already in G39 A.D. an envoy, the afterwards celebrated 
Thon-mi-Sanibota, had been despatched to Kashmir to piocure an 
alphabet ; he returned with his mission accomplished, bringing 
back a scheme of letters closely modelled in form and arrange¬ 
ment upon the Indian Gupt i writing, but with additional signs, 
for the purpose of representing certain sounds existent in Tibetan, 
and with omission of the Indian soil aspirates, which were not 
required. Bince the existence ol the Hrabinl writing of Central 
Asia can hardly iiave been unknown in Tibet, it seems possible 
that the desire to procure a novel script may lune been a mani¬ 
festation of national ninour proiJtr on the [lart of its ruler. But 
possibly the resort to Kashmir m ly have been the outcome ol a 
compromise. The Nepal wife may have pul lorward a recommen¬ 
dation ot the script used in her ow'ii country,—and indeed the 
ornamental waiting known in 'I'll'ct at a later linu is Lan-tsha is 
merely theRanja of Nepal—and oppohition on the part of her 
Chinese rival may have been obviated by substitution of Kashmir. 
The aljihabet in its original stpiare lortn, and also in several deri¬ 
vative cursives of elegant a[)ptarance, has served the Tibetan 
language down to the present time ; it is one of the greatest 
boons which India has bestowed upon the eoiinti} . The spelling 
represented, no doubt exactly, at the time the actual pronuncia¬ 
tion, and in the western and north-eastern dialects the charac* 
teristic combinations of initial consonants are still to a consider¬ 
able extent preserved ; but the central dialect, vvhich is the norma! 
official medium, the Mandarin, so to speak, of Tibet, has under¬ 
gone extensive depravation, with consequent introduction of 
some new sounds and loss of consonants ; «o that the w riting is now 
very lar fiom being a true mirror of the oral speech. The bene¬ 
fits of the .script have not been confined to the language of Tibet 
proper. It has been used, of course, for the writing of special 
Tibetan dialects, such as those of Ladak and the Western Hima¬ 
laya and that of Bhutan and those of some Tibeto-Burman dia¬ 
lects of Nepal. But it was also applied to at least one, not yet 
interpreted, language of Central Asia ; and in western Kan-su it 
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was hometiujus used by Buddbist monks for the writing even of 
Chinese, and so has furnished very valuable evidence in regard to 
the pronunciation of Chinese in that region a thousand years ago. 
For the Mongol Kublai Khan, a Tibetan hierarch, known as 
‘Phags-pa,’ constructed on its basis an alphabet for writing 
Mongo], which, however, owing to the convenience of using the 
Higur Turk script, derived from the Sogdian, has been only 
sparsely used 

Intimate ac<]tiaintaiice with Buddhism and witli its literature 
must have been acquired by the Tibetans through their invasion 
and conquest of ('Innese Tuikestan. Even the first expeditions 
through the northern states, Karashahr, Kuca and Kashgar, 
must have familiarized them with the existence of the nume¬ 
rous monasteries and great companies oi monks, the brilliantly 
painted shrines, gilt images, ornaments, flags, banners, etc., and 
with their books. The} theui'elves had taken kindly to writing 
and had, according to a Chinese admission, an aptitude lor lite¬ 
rature. When they were masters ol Khotan, they were installed 
in the greatest centre of Buddhism, which with its innumerable 
establishments lor monks and nuns including some that were 
Chinese, dominated the social and intellectual lile ol the jx'ople. 
h’rom Pei-tmg (in the eastern Tian-slian), iijion its capture in 
791 A.D., they brought away the treasure ol the shrines, includ¬ 
ing images or impersonations of two ligures in the local Buddhist 
pantheon, namely the magician Pe-kar and Bse-bag, a rather in- 
(letinite figure ; also the story ol (ic-sar. They may have seen in 
Kuca a sanctuary called ‘The Thousand Buddhas.’ But it was 
at Tun-huang, or Sa-cu, in western Kan-su, which had 
long been a great centre of Chine.'>e Buddhist studies and where, 
for instance, Dliarmaraksa, the great translator, had w'orked 
during the latter half of the 3rd century A.l)., that they settled 
down to their task. The very numerous notes, business docu¬ 
ments and literary texts inscribed on the verses of finely wTitten 
Chinese MSS., and the crudeness of the material, paper, etc., 
which, at any rate at first, they were able to command, illustrate 
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their ori^ntial situation there. Afterwards, as we know froni 
actual records, there was in the monasteries tliere regular organi¬ 
zation for supply of paper and ink and of copyists. The towns, 
Kva-cuand t5a-cii, came to have libraries of books ordered from 
the monasteries, which occasionallv were commissioned to ins¬ 
pect them. Mass production is seen in the hundreds of copies of 
some favourite texts, Amitayur-dhyana-mtra, PrajM-pdramita’hr- 
(iaya, Vajni-cchediM, jecovered from the liidden library of ('h‘ien- 
fo-tung. Benevolence towards Buddhism on the part of Tibetan 
administrators in the province is illustrated bj a document con¬ 
taining a senes ol letters ol introdueliou lurnished to a monk of 
the shrine of Wu-t‘ai-shau, in Chinese Slien-si, who was com¬ 
mencing a pilgrimage to Buddha-Gaya. 

With a view to reforming the rude customs and moral ol the 
people, Srou-btsan Sgam-po is said to have drawn up a code of 
laws, sanctioned by severe penalties, mutilation of the body and 
so forrth. Tn this connection he is reported to have come into 
contact with Buddhist monks from Kholan, who brought to his 
knowledge the mild principles of their laitli and (he name ol 
Amitabha. It is indeed not incredible that ihe overthrow of the 
Tu-juk-huii kingdom, opening (he way to ('hiiiese Turkestan, 
should already have made the Tibetans aware of the existence ol 
some of the stales in that region ; but the story is, no doubt, 
apocryphal. Sorii-btsan Sgam-po is, however, said to have built 
two monasteries at Lha-sa, whereol one, Ha-mo-ehe, still exists, 
w’hile Hphrul-snah was burned by the Chinese within a century. 

Before the next great event in the history of Tibetan 
Buddhism, namely the arrival of l^antiraksita and Padmasam- 
bliava, some progress in the propagation of the religion seems to 
have been accomplished. Some monasteries are said to have 
been built; translations were made of the Karma-Pataka and the 
Suvarna-prabhasu-autra, also of works on medicine and astro¬ 
nomy, possibly the germs of the huge Vaidurya-shon~po and °dkar- 
po, ‘The Beryl Blue’ and ‘Beryl White,’ which are in later times 
the great authorities oil these subjects. But the main pre-occii- 
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pation of the Tibetans Iroin the time of Sroji-bisan Sg.sm-po’K 
death in 650 A.D., until the accession ot Khri-sioh Lde-lilsun in 
755 A.D., and indeed almost until the close ol the latter’s reign 
in c. 793 A.J)., was the great struggle with China, mainly for 
control of the Western countries. L’rohahly Ladak in the West, 
as well as Zah-Zuh, had lieen acquired in the time ol Sroh-btsan 
Sgam-po, who had conquered the Tang-hsiang tribe on his east 
and inflicted a deleat upon the Tu-yuk-lmn kingdom to the 
north. But the most uuutial reign was that ol his grandson 
and successor, Mah-sroh Mah-htsan, under whose great com- 
luanding barons, especially, until 699 A.1)., those of the xMgar 
family, the Tibetans came to dominate Aepal on the south, 
while in the north they annihilated the Tii-yuk-hun state and 
made several expedition- to Chines<' Turkestan, which during 
till'years 670-69-1 A,I), wa-under their control. In 7j.1 A.D. 
they definitely took u\er the country nt Shan-sh.in and becanu'a 
counterpoise to the Chinese at then headipiarters in Kuca. In 
737-740 A.D. they conquered B.iltisian on the w(‘-t and ('stab- 
lished relations with as many as ‘JO state- in the Pamir countries. 
The famous Chinese ex[)edition of 717 A.D was a temporary 
check in that region : but by aiiout 760 A.D. the Chinese hold 
on Turkestan was limited to Kuca and Pei-t‘ing t'rurlan-Cuchen 
area), which in I' e years 7S9-701 thi' Tibetans finally wrested 
from them and from their Uigur allies. Subsequently they may 
even have made raids into l urkish territory as lar as the Altai 
mountains. In the latter half of the eighth c(Mitmy they took 
possession of Khotan and dominated U liom th(‘ir tort on the 
Mazar-Tagh hill, about 100 miles lower d )wn on the river: 
previously, no doubt, they had built the tort ol Endere, between 
Cer-cen and the Niya river. 

The bitterest struggle, however, had been waged, though 
with several attempts at pacification, in the w'esteiii and 
southern regions ol Kan-su, which passed progressively und(“r 
Tibetan domination, until, in 76)3 A.D., the Tibetans eveu entered 
the Chinese capital, Changan or Si-ngan-fu. A stable peace, com- 
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incinoraU'd on the celebrated pillar, rdo-iiii, in Lha-aa, was ulti¬ 
mately attained in H'2'2 A.D. About 850 A.I). the Uigurs 
eatablisbed themselves in Western Kan-su (Tnn-huang-Sa-cu) 
and also in the Turlaii-I’ei-t‘ing region. Ketaining Shan-shan, 
the Tibetans continued to be the natural enemy both of the 
Uigurs on the north and of Khotan, which perhaps had been 
simultaneously lost to them ; until, in the year 1005 A.D,, the 
rise ot the Tangut kingdom interposed between them and Chinese 
Turkestan a barrier, which was removed only by Cmgiz Khan’s 
overthrow ol that kingdom in I22(i .\.D. During the whole 
Mongol period Tibet w'as under the domination ol that power, 
and then ol its heirs, the Manehu and later dynasties in China. 
But since the first adoption of Buddhism by Kublai Khan and the 
institution, in <. litil A.D., ol an abbot ol the 8akya monastery 
as its pontilf, the spiritual relation has been the reverse of 
that : the largest body of pilgrims to the Koko-nor region,— 
which ill noineiicititiire is still mainly Mongol and which neither 
the Chinese nor the Tibetaiis themselves rccogni/i' as belonging to 
Tibet—and, morcovei,ol pilgrims to Uha-sa also, are Mongolians : 
formerly there were aUo bodies ol Kalmiks from the Volg.i. 

During the long reign (705-755 A.D.) ol Khri-lde (Usug- 
lirtan Mes-’ag-tshoius occurred the arrival ol the leliigee monks 
from Khotan and other, mori' westerly, eoiintries. At the 
instance ol the queen, namely the Chine.se princess Kim-sen 
(Chin-cheng) Koii-co, they weie welcomed and established for 
some time (12 years 2) in Tibet. A plague, whereol the queen 
(741 A.D.) and many noble.s and common people died, created a 
superstitious prejudice against them, and they were expelled 
westwards: being joined, it is stated, by monks from China, 
victims of Taoist persecution. The next event in Tibet, 
occasioned, it is said, by troubles due to malignant demons, was 
an invitation to a learned Buddhist saint and philosopher, 
Santiraksita, resident in Nepal, afterwards known in Tibet as 
Bodhisattva, to visit Lha-sa : the letter of invitation is preserved 
in the Tibetan Canon (B'ttan-ligyur). Not finding himself fitted 
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for the task of subduing Tibetan demons, Santiraksita, while in 
Lha-sa, proposed application to an already famous exorcist of 
[T-rg>an, or Hdyaua, a country of ancient Buddhist faith, but 
associated by the Chinese (Uiuen-Tsang and the T‘ang-shii) with 
magic arts. In Hiuen-Tsang’s time the coiiiitiy was Maha- 
yauist. Padiuasarnbhava, whose lii igiaphy atlnhutes (o him a 
miraculous lotus-birth and who in popular Lamaism ih a divinity 
on a level with the Buddhas, had travelled widely in the western 
Himalayan countries and also in India (Vajrasana, Bengal, 
Assam, etc.), not to mention his jicrhaps fabulous visits to 
Khotan and the famous Wu-t‘ai-sh;m shrine of MahjusrT in 
Chinese Shen-si. He had been reared as son ol the I'dyana 
king : his metier was that of a cemetery-haunting V’ogin and 
demon-queller ; and he thus acquired intluence with rulers oi 
the rude states, generally involving them in domesiie complica¬ 
tions : it was in this manner that he secured his wife .Mandarava, 
of famous name, daughter of the ruler ol Zahor (Mandeb 
Accepting the Tibetan invitation, he arrivi'd in Lha-sa in aboiil 
7K0 A 1). 'I’he thirti'en years of his stav in Lha-sa alter (pielling 
the demons laid the foundations of Lamaism. In co-operation 
with the king and hi^ succes'^or. Mu-tig Btsan ])o, the great 
shrine of Bsaiu-ya'< was built : for the first time native I'lbctans 
were ordained ; innniiK'rable Sanskrit MSS. were imported, 
and a corps of translators orgam/.ed, including many names 
which figure extensively in the Tibetan canon ; the law', 
canonical and civil, was codified and a great depo-it of MSS. 
was made. Many incidents varied the proceedings ; a romantic 
liistory of a temptation of the most lamoiis native tran-lalor, 
Vairocana, by the queen, and the qiu'en’s repentance ; a musical 
celebration of the opening of the shrine ; and a final recapitula¬ 
tion of the entire pro'*eediugs by Padmasamhhava himsi'lf, with 
predictions and exhortations, preparatory to his departure in 
c. 795 for Nepal. 

The bulk, but by no means the whole, of the Sanskrit texts 
imported by Padraasarnbhava and translated under his direction 
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was Taulric, in \arious classes, Kriya, Yoga, Anuyoga, etc. 
Th(\^e scriptures form a separate canon, which has rarely been 
in'^[)ccte(l. They definitely (''.tahl'shed wdutt later was known as 
the ‘ old ' (liiiiH-uia) seel of Larnaisin on an e'cchisivcly Indian 
basis; this ams eui[)hasiz('d by a famous debate, still commemo¬ 
rated b)' the legiil.ir demon-dance celebrations in Lamasseries, 
wherein the then orthodox metaphysics was championed by 
a celebrated Indian philosopher, Kamalaslla, of Magadha, and 
tlie part ot the defeated malignant w'as, and is, played by tiu' 
(Ihinesi- interloper, Hva-shang Mahadeva, champion of the 
Mahayilna. 

There had been, howe\er, another parly present in th(' 
debate and representing the real opposition. This was the party 
III the Bon-po, the old national religion. The Bon religion had 
consliaicted a c.omplicated cosmological and geographical system 
with more than one bea\en, and w'itb T)On lords ruling severallv 
the celestial atid terrestrial legions. But essentially the Bons 
who counted in human life were the terrestrial ones, in their 
nature similai, no doubt, to the Yaksas of ancient India and 
the Nat'' of Burm.t. They were powers ruling over lands, 
mountains, rivers, lakes and other prominent natural features : 
though not ne'-('-''-arily hostile to mankind, they could in some 
wayft be otiended, in w'hich case they maniiested the malignant 
nide ol their nature by sending storms, Hoods, plague, murrain 
and so forth, a^ chthonian powers are apt to do. They were 
prone to resent the prc.sence of foreigners, and anything novel 
in the country might be obnoxious to them. In short, they 
furnished a permanent basis for conseiwative .sentiments. In the 
protests which from time to time wo read of Tibetan ministers 
making to the measures of reforming kings it is the voice of the 
Bon that we hear ; and generally it makes a strong appeal to 
the superstitious sentiment of the folk. Since the time of 
Padmasambhava great changes have taken place ; and now the 
Buddhist religion is the normal ruler ot people’s behaviour and 
lielief in towns and villages everywhere : the Bon-po monasteries 
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are tliiiily spread through the country ; and their books, despite 
their inverted Svastika and altered Mani-padnie formula, and the 
part retention of the old (iosraology, which in fact lias sornewhal 
infected the Buddhist notions, are hardly less emphatically 
philanthropic and altruistic in their professions than the 
Mahayana itself: they are however, more lavish in citing lists 
of demons, demonesses, and Nagas of several obscure denomina¬ 
tions, and in meaningless rites. 

The demons and Naga« exercised by I’admasanibhava were 
chthonian jiowc'rs. During tlu' reign of Hal-pa-can, son and 
successor of Mu-tig Btsan-po, the ascendaney of Buddhism was 
maintained : more pandits and translators were invited from India, 
and the privileges of the clergy were enlargi'd. (ilaii-danna, 
the next king (c. Hlb-SSl-J A.l).), was the famous a|)osiaie, w'hoso 
assassination by a disguised monk is n'gularly re-enacted in the 
monastic plays The ridigious houses were closed, the images 
and books huric'd and the monks forced hick into unsanctified, 
lay lif(‘. 'he assassination, which look placi* in H12 A.l)., 
confirmed the ascendanc) of the Buddhist (dergy, which became 
the dominant [lower in the state. What had in fact happened 
was that the military energy of the country had been e.xhaustcd 
by the long w'ars and by the humiliation or defection of the 
military barons : the [leace with China evimtualed in A.l). 

Buddhism, which is unrivalled in the power of destroying the 
military spirit of peoples, also saps the authority of ruk'rs, 
so that the later kings of Tibet wi're without signilicance. 

Corruptions, however, crefit into the religion. In an effort 
to reform them, Ye-ses-ftod, the only no'abk' figun' among the 
later rulers, having his seat, however, not ai Lha-sa, but a< Ou-ge 
and Pu-hrans in the west, made elaborate (dforts to proeme Mie 
inter-position of a celebrated Indian saint, Atisa or .Xtlsa, known 
in religion as Dipatnkara-Srijnana, head of the Bniversify of 
V'’ikrama^iia, in Magadha. After the king’s tiagic end, and by 
means of ver_i interesting negotiations, which are related in the 
Life of Atisa wdtli genuine human and religious sentiment, 

11—(12f)SB) 
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bis son succeeded in bringing the saint to Tibet, where after lb 
years of reforming effort in all parts of the country he died in 
c. 105b A.D. at the age of 7b. ?Tis reforms constitute the 
second expansion of Buddhisju in Tibet ; of his numerous 
original works and commentaries preserved in the Bstan-hgyui 
the best know'n is his Bodhi-patha-pradi'pn, which has been 
edited m Sanskrit with an Knghsh translation. He belonged to 
the Kiiia-cakra system and wai founder of the Bkah-gdams-pa 
sect of Lamaism. 

The only other important religious movement in Tibet which 
was directly inspired from India was that of the Siddhas, 
concerning whom little is known. But from the biography of 
one of them, Naro-pa, edited and translated by (ximnwedeJ, w’e 
see that they were a hue of Vajrac.aiwa saints, who w’ore largeK 
concerned with worship of Drikinls and with atrocious sell- 
mortificatious, perhaps aBo with erotic ideas. One of them, 
Mar-pa, the translator, having returned to India, was a senior 
contemporary of Ali^a at Vikramasiia ; he was ilu* very exacting 
teacher of the great Tibetan poet and ascetic, Mi-la-ras-pa {1088- 
1122 A.1).). We need not further follow the history of the 
Tibetan church, with Us reformer Tsoii-kha-pa (born c. 1855 
A. 1).), Us numerous sects, incarnate abbots, and l>alai Lama, 
who deiives his original political status from recognition by the 
Mongol emperors. 

I’o turn to the literature: The compilation of the two 
Tibetan canonical collections, the Bkah-hgyur, ‘ translated word,’ 
and Bstan-kgyur, ‘ translated doctrine,’ of Buddha and the 
divines respective!), the Sruti and Smrti of Tibet, is 
ascribed to Bu-stou, born in 1288, author of a history of 
the religion. The two collections are known in several 
editions, printed at Snar-thaii (Tashilhunpo), Potala (Lha-sa), 
Derge (bi(e-dge) in eii''lein Tibet, at Co-ni and Kum-bum in the 
north-east and at f’eking Many parts of it were printed in Cen¬ 
tral Asia during Mongol times, as is shown by innumerable frag¬ 
ments, often with Chinese numeration in the folio margins, 
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found at Karakhoto on the Etsin-gol river. There have also 
been many separate prints of individual works and of collectane- 
ous selections. Under tlie patronage of the Mongol emperors 
the Bkah-fjgijur, hut perhaps not also the Bstan-hgyur, was 
further translated into Mongol and Manchu, and printed in 
especially fine large pothl volumes, .with artistic miniatures and 
painted board coverings. In Til)'I })arlien!ar works a'c some¬ 
times printed, for luxury or ritual use, in gold or silver ink on 
special p.iper with prepared writing surface-.. The most imposing 
volume that I have seen, a really elephantine product, is used 
in the services of the chief monastery ol (fyantse : it is lifted 
hy four men. But remarkable also in their way arc volumes 
sometimes obtained from Central Asia, with the text in five or 
six languages, Sanskrit, Tibetan, Chinese, Mongol, Manchu, 
and perhaps Turki. 

Tlie material for these collections wuis not the work ol only 
the groups organized by I*admasainl)h iva and Atisa in Central 
Tibet, or their predecessors or successors. As we see Irom the 
colophons of the successive individual works, the translators 
and their pandits belonged to all parts ol Tilie', many ol them 
coming from the north-eastern districts. We have therefore 
in the two canons a totalization of the work which liad been 
going on for centuries in the monasteries, demonstrably linking 
on with the copyist activity which we have witnessed in the 
monastic communities of Tun-huang. A recovered MS. docu¬ 
ment gives us, in fact, succession lists of heads of seminaries 
in Lha-sa, Mdo-gams, Go-cu and Si-gon-bu, the two last being 
perhaps Chinese Ho-chow and Si-ngan-fu. Certainly not all was 
included : lor from the hidden library at Tun-huang we have 
large numbers of previously unknown translations ol Sfiiras, 
Tantras, commentaries and other works, as well as original 
narratives, catechisms, dogmatic exiiositions and miscellanea. 
The actual arrangement of the texts in the Bhah-Jigyur is sys¬ 
tematic, but may repay some further study in comparison with 
the Chinese Tripilaka. It is known that the two canons contain 
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some woiks translated from the Chinese, or even from unknown 
languages, thoBru-'za and that of Tvholan. 

From the first (he 'I'ihctan translators have refused to confine 
their interest to Buddhist literature. Even from Tun-hnang 
wo Inive some copies ol a short version of the llCimayaiiu story, 
compatahle to ])oj)ular versions, such as we find in the Maha- 
Bhdratti. fn the Bstnii-//(jyur itself we have a considerable 
niimher of Sanskrit .‘?(7.s/r(/ works; grammar lepresented by the 
systems of I’anini, Candra, Kalapa, and the Sarasxata grammar; 
lexieograjihy by the Amam-I.usd, etc. ; Kavya by the Mcgliu-duia; 
Alamkara b> Dandin’s A'di'i/adur.s'a, olten jirinted sejiaiatelv • metre 
hy A Chundo-ralndkara mu] \'rH(i-i)idl<r, medicine represented by 
the Astdii(j(t-lirduija of N'agbhala and several other works; painting 
by a Pialimd-Jakmnn ; nlti by a Cdmkya-niti and other works ; 
and so lortli 'I’be Bsian-figyiir aFo presents two works in the 
original Sanskrit, an T^iraid-uirdkiiniiia, ‘Ivelutation of Theism’, 
by Magarjuna, and a Sinuftratl-stolra, attributed to Kalidasa. 

The Tibetans do not know Sanskrit, and perhat)s few' of 
tbem ever did know it. But by their singular fidelity in (|uite 
literal translation, a fidelity which must have remtered tbe ver¬ 
sions in so dilfereiit a languagi' hardly intelligible, they have 
jireserved a serviceable equivalent for masses ol Buddhist Sans¬ 
krit literature otherwise irrecoverable. 'I'here have been, as is 
well known, many laiily siiccesslul attempts to restore Sanskrit 
texts, even poems, from the Tibetan; and in particular passages 
a Tibetan version is lor critical purposes as good as an old MS. 
In this way, not to speak of the prop.igation of a knowledge of 
Sanskrit literature over the whole great area influenced by the 
Lamaist scripture-s, they have rendered an incomparable service 
to Indian literature and thought. It is even possible to overrate 
the unintelligibility of the versions of Sanskrit Mi'yas : a reader 
would, indeed, be freipienlly led astray if he attempted the 
Megha-diila without tlie original ; but with skill and practice he 
could make his way with fair security through the Biiddha-carita 
of Asvagbosa. 
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Original literature in Tibetan is ratlur abundant Tluae 
are church histories ; biographical and critical colle(‘tanea 
{(isiui-lihum) of successive Dalai Lamas and other great Lamas; 
biographies and biografihical poems, such as those* relating to 
Padmasambhava and Atisa ; the two great tlicsaiiru^es ol medicine 
and astronomy ; stories, such as th(' famous Oe-sar story ; works 
of ritual ; sayings and proverbs ; folk-tak^s and poems. A portion 
of this also is obviously of ultimats Indian and Jhiddhist inspira¬ 
tion, both in matter and in form. But naturally China also has 
a share. 
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Jt IK, 1 liopp, Rcll'-evidont that in vonturiiif^ to approach the 
suhjoct of Indianisiii in China I must delinitely renounce the 
pretence, hitherto maintained, of a survc} and offer little more 
than a distant perspective or even a few items of gossip. The 
study of Chinese literature and history, while covering an enor¬ 
mous area of space and time, is notoriously also one in which 
painful misunderstandings and errors await all who meddle in it 
unprepared hy information hoth exact and wide and by the 
most careful scholarship. The inborn philological instinct of the 
Chinese, fortified by millenniums of scholarly experience, has 
made them familiar long ago with questions oi authenticity and 
reading, with distinctions ol earlier and later forms ol v\riting, 
and with the use of e|)igraphical and numisniatic evidence. 

Tlie Chinese seem to have developed early, and to have [ler- 
petuated, a i^cheniatistic view of the I'niver.^e. The cosmos is 
an ordered unity, governed b} the eternal Tao, the way or truth, 
which rules the movements of the heavens, t‘ien, the latter 
conceivable as a benevolent parent. 1-tepresentative on earth 
of this providential principle is the Emperor, the Sou of Heaven, 
whose relation to his subjects in similarly paternal. In the 
nature of things there can be only one Imperial Father on the 
terrestrial plane, just as there is only one order ruling the 
heavens. Hence all foreign peoples can be accommodated, in 
their proper places, in the Chinese imperial scheme ; but none 
can be regarded as equal or rival. 

The orderliness of things is conceived by the Chinese not 
mystically, as a deep underlying principle, but extensively, 
as something open to candid observation. It is a doctrine of 
how things behave, and in its application to society it seems to 
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have a more or less behavionristic toTidpncy. The rnaiu matter 
is that of conduct, how \vc onp[ht to conduct ourself in our 
dealings with our fellow men. Especially in regard to the 
Emperor, the genera] father, and to one’s owti parenls, is right 
behaviour all important ; but evidently the princijjle can be 
applied also to dealings with all other human bemg> and evrn 
to animals and to inanimate objects. 

Various stories illustrate this conception of decent behavi¬ 
our as a principle ; as when a b'acher, finding an opportunity 
of despatching a letter to his futluT, calls up a boy and orders 
him to indite a letter from a son to a father. It is eminently 
serviceable in the political sphen*, facilitating the i-nmiciation 
of suave formulae, the pacific ttion ol disc(>ntcnted potentate', by 
means of carefully measured expressions of esteem or tokens 
of honour preoccupying them with (pie^tions of status and 
procedure, and sometimes, as in the case ol an mifortimate 
Iliung-nu king, degrading them 1\> alleiaiioiis in slyh- ol 
address or of a seal. 

We must not fail to note that, ('vem taken h} itself, this 
behavionristic conceiiiion has etl)ico-[>lii!osophical vahi(\ It 
requires peo[)'e to act not in obedienci' to individual liking' but 
upon principles which are public. It is a doctiine of duty, 
differing from the dlianna inculcated in the Bhagavad-Giln by 
being broadly human instead of applying to innunn'rabJc' sfiecial 
obligations of unexamined, merely traditional, validity. Hut a 
purely formalistic notion of duty would never have tnrnished 
the vigour necessary for the practical realization ol the Chinese 
scheme of things. The self-siirrcndcr which it implies is the 
ethical germ ; when inwardness is given to it, as in the Confucian 
preaching, it carries with it the notion ol sincerity and avoidance 
of what we cannot openly confess to, such as tliiups indecorous, 
petty and mean. Likewise it fosters, if not the practicality of 
the naturally practical man, at least a certciii robust common 
sense, such as occasionally appears in frank denunciations of 
subtleties or incongruities in the views of more refined, e.g., 
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Buddhist thinkers. Evc'ii in quite abstract matters this straight¬ 
forward tackling of problom.s may make a notable point, as in the 
case of the ancient Chinese f)biloso{)her who argued that, if there 
are two cows in a field, there are three things therein. 

It is com'iionly agn-ed that some such Confueian scheme is 
deeply ingrained in th(' Chinese mentality, and that its contradic¬ 
tion is seen in the mysticism of Lao-tse. The superstitious side 
of Confucianism would be seen in divination, that of Lao-tse in 
non-rationalistic magic. 

In contrast to all this, the Indian tendency is critical and 
analytic. It does not allow to common notions an unquestioned 
validity. It examines the bases of natural emotions and 
sentiments, tracing them back to some ultimate attachment, due 
to an error or an ignorance ; at the base of all attraction and 
action it finds a self-principle {ahnm-hlra), which is an extraneous 
limit irapo.sed upon the spirit. It realizes that human motives 
and sentiments are conditioned by a past and that there may be 
no final sincerity even in the most self-deceptive professions: 
as in iho Mahd-BhCirata story of the dead child and the competing 
appeals ot the vulture and the jackal, urging them to leave it, or not 
to leave it, before nightfall. We need not be meant to understand 
that the two predatory creatures were conscious of their actual 
motive.s. 'I'lie author seems to wish to leave that question in a stale 
of doubt ; and perhaps the habit of narrating a story within a story 
expresses really a sceptical disclaimer of responsibility as to what 
is the final truth of any matter. The fondness also for l^lcsa and 
double meanings may imply a feeling that matters have many 
aspects, when we jienetrate further and further into them. 

A particular faculty, markedly present in the Indian and 
lacking in the Ohiiiese, is that of linguistic analysis. Here the 
Chinese seem to have been hopelessly incapacitated by the 
character of their language. Having practically no distinctions 
of classes of words, such as nouns, verbs, adverbs, or adjectives, 
since most of their monosyllabic vocables can be employed in 
various functions, determined by the general meaning and by 
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order in the sentence, and having no modifications of form mu Ji 
as cases, tenses, moods, etc., they take a syniJietic, and i ot an 
analytic, view oi the sentence. The words, again, often with 
widely variant senses differentiated only by a tone, which i^ an 
nnanalysable laetor, j>re.‘'(nt theni.'clves necessarily as indivisible 
wholes It IS staled that even now the (Chinese are unable to 
grasp anj diMsion of o"(' of iheii monosyllables further than 
into a beginning and an end ; even tliis thi'v learnt from the 
Hindus in the thiid and the sixth centuiw .\.l>. 'I'he lielp of 
the Hindus are noted in (Ihinesc liiiddhist hook-, which spi al\ of 
the “’loreign writing of the w<‘stern countries’ and ‘ Ibahniaiiical 
writing.’ rh(> Hindu- e uistrueted for them a s\stem ol ■’>() initiab. 
which they de-erihed phoneticallx. The -ostein was in ii-e 
during sevi'ral eenturie-, and is, aecording to Hdkins, not tlu' 
least ol the -I'rvice- rendered b\ the Hindu- to the .sons of H.in 
‘N('V(‘r, [lerhaps, since th(' da}- of C'adnius,’ -,i}s h’dkiii-', ‘was 
a philological impnl-e moie successful than that thus eonimiim- 
cated Ironi India to the Chinese, if the extent ol its adi'ption lu' 
the crit(‘rion. They ha\(' not, only, by the iisi'of the ll.ibic 
sjielling thus taught, to them, collected the materials for philo¬ 
logical research alfordeil by the modern diafecIs, hut by patient 
industry have discovenal the ('arly history ol the language, 
showing how the number of lones increased Ironi two to thn'c 
by th<' lime of (binfucins, to four in the sixth cenlui\ of our era, 
and soon to their present state ’...‘ the Chinese, by patience 
and a true scientific instinct, have placed the materials in siu h 
a form that little labour is needed to gather from them the hicts 
that they cont.ain.’ Here we see the liistorico-philologioal gilt 
of the Chinese. Ibit they niighl have done much better toacce])! 
as a whole, like tin' peoples of Central Asia, the Tihi'lans and 
perhaps also the Corcans, a system put forward on Indian lines, 
which, in fact, would have facilitated their use of to 

which they became attached. The fea.sibilily and gnat 

^ Chntrs/' Rd. 2, p, 114. 
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advantage of this has Iieen seen in the case of Chinese texts 
actually written at Tun-litiang in Hraluni and Tibetan cliaraclcrs. 

Allothci s[)liere in wdiich tl.c influence of Indian system-' 
is ‘-een in (’hina is tliat of aslronoiny, astrology and mathematics. 
In, till' Chinese astronomy Siimeru, Rahu and Kotu appear as in 
the fndian, also diagrammatic illustrations, which are said not 
to have been used by llu' Chinese in early times. It seems 
that some of these things have w'orked down into the popular 
ennsciotisness. Among minor items of Indian influences, 
conveyed, no doubt, throiigli Hnddbinn, wo may cite the state¬ 
ments that there is t poptihr belief in Buddhist prayer, that 
Buddhist priests are often present at funeral ceremonies, that 
there is a wiile-->pread belief in a Western lie.uea : I am told 
that in the streets of Peking are to h(* seen little shrines of Indra 
and Yania. Buddhist festivals are recognized in official 
calendars. 

To what extent Buddhist eoir-eptioiis have really peiu'trated 
into the general mentalit\ of the Chinese people appears to he a 
p>}chological mystery, which can h ■ solved only by the direct 
experience of persons profoundly aecpiainted with the literature 
and diseriminately observant. It would seem lliat something 
IS commonly known concerning Buddhist notions; which could 
hardly helji being the ease among a p,‘ople wdio during near!) 
tw'o thousand tears have had Ihiddhism in their midst, who 
have at times seen it powerlulh siiniulated by imperial 
preference, have seen it persecuted, hut never absolutely imcoun- 
tenaneed by one meinher or another of their .successive d\nasties ; 
who have under their ken or within their knowledge the existence 
of Biiddliist teni|les ill the cities, ii.eluding Peking, of clusters 
of shrines at famous sites, and ol millions of Buddhists in the 
general population. Buddhism has also been a familiar object 
of criticism on the part of the orthodox and lies under the 
disapproval of (he literati We do not g ither, however, that 
it has in any way afTeetod the literary psychology or style of 
the Chinese The style Oi Buddhist writings a|)pears to be 
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rcj^cirded as soniothin^ rather sirnple, not coinijeting witli llie 
inytiiologifal and historical alJusiveneiiS oi real (’■hincse: the 
dilTerpnca' may he appreciated by any one avIjo compaies, in the 
Knglish translation, tlie prclace to lliiien-Tsang's Si-yu-Id with 
the main text. Thus the gc-neral impression which vac receive 
from our reading concerning (’hina, and likcAvise from the 
outlook of Mnoh'gists, is that the Chinese Aiew ol things, of 
which the main outlines A\ere laid doAAii long prior to any 
contact with the A\orld of India, has not been seriously affected 
thereh}. 

It is remarkable how little India and China have met, so to 
speak, on the field of history or commerce. As a political 
factor, the existence of China would doubtless be present to the 
mind of Hiuen-'l’sang's royal host, Iflifiskaravarman, in Kania- 
ru|)a (Ass.im), since he must have been avvare of so gnat, how¬ 
ever iiiacce.ssilile, a neighbour. The emperor fJansa, in the 
philanthropic attentions which AAith such unparallelled splendour 
he lavished u[)on the pilgrim, may have been not innoient of 
the idea of indirectly impressing the rulers of China ; and this 
may liave been somcAAliat in vicAV of the portent w hich had 
appeared in the west, namely the sudden li-i'id Islam and 
destruction of the Sassanian kingdom. At least weaietold that in 
private interviews he made particular enquiries concermng China 
and its emperor, to whom he had already, it seems, sent a 
mission. The only historical occasion Avhen Chiiu'st' military 
forces appeared on the soil of India wa.s in connection with the 
troubles Avhich follow'ed upon the death of ilarsa : and even 
then the successful campaign of Wang Hiuen-ts‘e, who c. riitd off 
the usurper Arjuna to China, Avas effected by the aid ol Nepalese, 
and also, preponderatingly aa'c should suppose, Tibetan, troops. 
China proper was never invaded by any body of Indian sohhers : 
apart from missionaries and traders we seem to hear only of 
occasional communications from Indian kings. Ihe cases of 
Kashmir and Aracliosian rulers receiving brevets from the 
Chinese Court are not very much in point: hut in 795 A.i). 
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;i king iSiibliakara ol Orissa sent, by the hand of a monk IVajha, 
of Ki-pin, a letter and an autograph ol a •liuddhist work, ilje 
Ganda-vyuha : in GO'i A.l). five Indian kings are reported as 
present in person at the Cliinese Court. 'I'he tw'o great coun¬ 
tries, India and China, a])pcar to have had not much 
need of each oihers’ products : some scholars doubt whethei even 
the trading vessels which, as early as Roman limes, landed and 
loaded up goods on the Coromandel coa''!, will have been in a 
strict sense ('hine.''e. (Jn the whole, except as concerns mis¬ 
sionaries and pilgri us, (be iiiieractiou ol ihc two great peoples 
has been mainly through ihiid parties, Hfinas, Turks, Mongols 
and So lortli. 

Not to eoiilme ourselves to trilling with our real subject, 
which IS, ol (■ nirse, lIk* history ot Buddhism and Buddhist litera¬ 
ture ill Chimi, we should point out that the matter is complicated 
by the lact that lot entiance of Buddhist inlliiences China 
presented two openings, one ol them north-western, wnich in 
regard to tune and place we have already come to know some¬ 
what, the other 111 the s>nith, leading from the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula ami the Mal.iv eunitries and eonuecled with the 
spread ol Indian eivih/alion in those parts. From the latter 
region eoiimiuiiicauoiis, chiefiy by sea and enlenug at Canton, 
are lamihar to fndilogDts Iroiii the record of Fa-hian’s 
journey Irom the (ianges to Chin.i, via Java, in about 410 A.l)., 
bringing Indian I) )oks and religious waies. But they are also 
illustrated by smie letters Iroin rulers ol states iii Java or 
SurnatiM, cniveyiug respeellul greetings to the Imperial court and 
giving descriptions ol their countries’ situation, religion, and so 
forth. Of these letters, preserved in the Chinese official his¬ 
tories, some s[)ecimens are translated in the volume ol the 
Journal ol the Royal Asiatic Society for 1933 ; the.se are frona a 
king Bisliaburina of Aratan and are dated 433 and 436 A.D. 
There is also a lelier Irom a king of ‘ Ivapila,’ A.D. 4*28 : oihers 
are of later date, li was by the southern route, probably, that 
most of the Indian teachers brought Buddhist literature and 
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tluv triiics to dliina. 'Plial at any rate was the route loliowed by 
Ijodbidbarnia, wlio lel't sontiiern India in 5’2(» A.D. Jit' was a 
great supporter and practitioner of tbc principles of tlic Dhymia 
scliool : lie died in Cliina. Parainartlia of Ujjain also arrived, 
in 5iG A.D., Iiy sea. In lar earlier times tlit're bad been in 
C'liiua some knowledgt' ol .^oiiibuard communications by also a 
land route or routes ; and we bear of a eoimtry named Fu-kan, 
w'bicb scholars propose to ideniily in name with Pagan. I’erbaps 
a knowledge of the countiies ol (lambodia and C'ampa, wbicb 
lay somewhat west ol the main .sea route, was not later than 
tbese notices, whieb may go back to the lir.st or second century 
A.D. 

The work ui Iranslaling was organized for the most part 
under imperial patronage and on a large scale. In the north the 
great centres were usually the imperial capitals, Cbangaii and 
Do-yang ; but at 'run-huang, on the north-west frontier, there 
was, as we have seen, an activity going back to the second half 
ol the third century A.D., when Dharmaraksa was w'orking 
there : it continued down to Mongal times. Another centre in 
Kan-su was Liang-chou, the Lciii-ru ol the I’lbetan documents. 
The greatest centre in the south was at Man-king. Petweeu the 
North and the South there waspeihajrs this difference, tliat in 
the former many of the etirly translators were of non-Indian 
birth, men from Parthia, the yueh-chi country, Samarcand, 
Central Asia itsell, while ihose from the South will have biought 
a more purely Indian iradilion. 'I'he greatest translator ol the 
northern school, Kumarajiva, who worked in China during the 
years 401-412 A.D , was horn of Indian parents in Kuca. To 
illustrate the scale of the work, we may cite tlu* facts that by 
about the end of the third century A.D. ISO monasteries had 
been erected and there were 3,700 monks; 13 transhiors had 
produced versions of 73 v\orks. J'>y about the end of the fourth 
century there iiad been eoiislructed, during 104 yrais, as many 
as 17.008 temples, while 263 \oltmies had been translated by 27 
translators. At later dales the numbers are lar greater ; the 
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iiiimeiihc lusli ol iniiislaliiig 740 wotks ui 1,835 books, carried 
out b} 1 liiifii-Tsaiif,' alter bis return to ( lima, is well known. 

At tlie iK'f^iiiiijnf' ol ibe sixth eentui}' A.])., tliere are said 
tolia\el)etn a-- iii.iny as 8,t)(>(> Indians in (Inna (Edkins, 
Chinese Biiddhisnt. p. 00). iJelore the (nd ul eightli cditinw there 
weic Indiaiis in Ja|):iii 

8'hc iranslaiioiis wer" ii^ual!) wriltin witli the lielp ol 
Climesi'auianiien-i'^-, who liiinished tli(‘ correct expressions. 
The older ones, including the woik ol 1 )haiinataksa, aie said to 
be poor in slylc and diHicult to undeistand owing to imperfect 
ada])tatioii to ( lnn(‘'e speech : they are also Irequently somewhat 
paraphra-^tical, giving the gdi, latlerthan an exact representa¬ 
tion, ol ihe lull meaning. Nexertheless it seems like!} that iiuicli 
may >et lu'ghaiud Iroiii them concerning early uses, and early 
pronunciations, ol Sanskrit tecliiiical terln^ and names in 
Buddhism. Hiuen-'IViing, .iMer his experience ol Indian exact- 
nes., ill linguistic matter introduc'd nian_\ coirectid spellings, 
which in pan idlci t ( liange.s in (Uniu pionuncialion : and this 
also mas lumi-h good nial(.iiai lor research 

At an call} pi Mod catalogues ot BuUdhisi woiks icndrred 
into (‘iiine.sc became ni|ui'-ilc in Chin,i. 'I'lic tii-t siibstantitil 
catalogue Us .It1 1 ibuled to about the innkhe ol the third century 
A 1).: it had iiuio} sucies-ois: l»un\iu Nanjio, in his 
Caialogiie ol the ( hii.e e Trijiiljil.n, describes as man\ as 
thirteen, some ot them no longer in existence; and Dr. Bagchi, 
in his he Canun lUiuddhiqiie <n Chine, has given particulars 
of others also. These catalogues are still seiwiciuible, since 
tliey attest the dates oi translations which wcie lost in ancient 
times or weie not included in the Tripitaha, and so furnish a 
terminus ad quern lor the date of corniiosition ot the original 
Sanskrit texts. But, just as in tlie case of the Tibetan Bkah- 
hgyiir, this is not the whole stoi> ; fiom the hidden library ol 
Ch‘ien-to-lung hav<‘ come numbers ol lianslations into Chinese 
wIiich had never been recorded in China and which therefore 
bad appeared in none ol the editions of the Tripitaha, the great 
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old Peking (Million, published by order of the emperor Thii-t'-n 
fldOH-OS \.l).), Uie Tokyo (dition, the KaoIo edition, both 
issued in flnpan, or that ol Koimmi. Hence inan_\ neAv b \ls will be 
found reproduced in Hr. Yaluiki’s large folio volnnie of lacsinnies, 
and whole \o!unies of the new .fapanese edition, tiu'Tai-slio 
edition, aie con^liluled niainh ol new texts from Tiin-Ihiane. 

• O 

('bine'(‘ l)tid(llii‘'m bad noi bi < n a nier<‘ passi\(' lefkM'iion 
of that of India. Jn lla' Iiis' plate w(' ‘should noU' ibeco- 
exisK'iice of I wo di'-tiint foiinsuf iHildhisni iluie, lli(' Piiddbisin 
ol na!i\(' tiadilion and I^ainai'in, inipoiled Ireiii TiImM and 
r('pres('nt(Ml b\ great nionasiei u-iifb a- ibe c(‘lebial( d one 
in Peking, beadiMl b_v it' own iiiMiiiale Piiddba aid manned 
by d ilictans. The nal CbiiKsc liiitldhisin lias from earl\ date 
been dividcMl into veeis. In fndi.in and ('('iitral-\'i in Hiiddbisni 
there was r(MM)gnized in lanl_\ nnieni times a di\i'ion of interest, 
represented !>} the iiistitii inn of s parale ‘ School ol do'trine ’ 
and ‘ Seliools ol dlnfiiui.' The In I text-iiitiodiiced into (’liina 
were simple woile^ ol elliieal oi religions tendeney, like tlu' 
Sulra in i I 'n chon's, the K triiin-i ihimuj'u (iradinicis and ilie 
Suhliui'dli-iytilut : ^ome\\bal laier came various dfiar<tnls. 

Kumar,ijiva appeals to lia\e been llie lii>l to tiMiisbite IMalia- 
yfiiui work'^, the dil'lieiilt dia'isMoal tiealisis of Xagarjuna, 
Aryadeva, \',i^ub,iiidliu an 1 oiIi'M"; !)ignaga came in due 
course lat->r. 'I’lii* Ayini'is .iiid I'/mf/yM,—and it is, ol course, 
known that the t’diine-.e Tiipihiloi eonlains the .'Tj/amas and 
Vin'iya of several se'ds, iiHdiidiiig ibe Pali—were aimO't 
eontempor,ii\\ with tlu' Maiiavana, ol wiiicdi al a later da'e 
Hiiien-Tsang wa', as is wtdl Kn >\\n, ,i \ei_\ i nipbalie (di luipion. 
In t'Inn.i tlie^e- prebieiuM-. lU\tdoped into mm'Is, the ‘ Pure 
Land ’ .sect, the ‘ Jjotiis Seel,' ilie hJnjiitu t r Chan Siad and 
so forth, auil ei'eated a liler.iture of original Cliinese coinmen- 
tari(*s, some of them of grc'at v.ilue. The tendency to choo.sc 
one Buddhist c.inonieal w'ork lor priinac} (d' authority in a 
particular sect has prevailed, and lias men beem accentuated, 
in Japan, wdiich, originally dependent almo i exclusively upon 
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(’hiiia for its Buddhism, has in later centuries gone its own 
v\ay in llu' development of the faith, creating even in fairly 
modern times new schemata of dogma and practice. At the 
present time the Japanese Buddhism is in propaganda the real 
protagonist of the faith, wliile in the study of the ancient Indian 
originals no other country has produced scholars combining to 
the same extent a facility in dealing with the sources and a 
painslakiufi scholarly method. It is to Japanese scholars also 
that \\( owe the publication of the two t(>\ts of non-Buddhist 
Indian philosoiihy contained in thi' Tripitnlia, namely the 
Sdiiihhu'i-Kdrih'd of Isvara-Krsna, with a full original commen- 
tai), tianslatid by riofcs^or Takakiisu, and the Vaisisika 
Dasa-jiaddtihJ, tninslatid with a valuable historical Introduction 
b\ I’lolessor I I. 
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In order to complete the circle of literary influences radiated 
from India in comparatively early times it is necessary to cast 
at least a glance at Further India and the Malay Islands. In 
regard to parts of this region we have now a certain abundance 
ol evidence, varying, however, in kind. As to Further India, 
the main difficulty consists in the absence of information 
concerning the areas now covered by the Pali-Buddhisin of 
fJurma and Siam. The immigration of the present Burme.'-e 
and Siamese peoples took place perhaps not earlier than the 
eleventh and fourteenth century respectively. Seeing that the 
people of Pegu, to the west of the valley of the Irrawady, are 
linguistically of Mon-Khmer descent and that the old kingdom 
ol Cambodia, which lies to the east of Siam and which at one 
time included in its dominion some part, or the whole, of that 
country, is likewise Mon-Khrner, it is natural to suppose tluu 
an originally continuous area of Mon-Khmer race and speech 
has been parted into two by a wedge of Tibeto-Burman and 
Thai people. Accordingly the Burmese and Siamese arc 
unable to supply information relating to the early history of 
their present territories ; and perhaps they have co-operated with 
the natural forces in obliterating any traces which otherwise 
might have survived. We have no ancient literature relating 
to those countries, and unfortunately no old buildings or coins ; 
the only inscriptions which can be ascribed to a date as early 
as the 6th century A. D. are some short passages in Pali and 
P)u. To the 7th century belong some Sanskrit records of 
apparently Sarvasti-vadin Buddhism. 

There are indeed some slight indications, in the form of 
names, suggesting that even in pre-Buddhist times colonies 
of K^atriyas may have reached by a land route through Assam 
]8-(190eB) 
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places on the upper waters of the Irrawady and Mekong rivers. 
In Buddhist times the idea of a journey to Suvaina-bhumi 
seems to have been concfdvahle, since among the missionaries 
sent out by A^oka two (Sona and Uttara) are stated to have 
been destined for the country so named. We should therefore 
reckon with the probability that Buddhism reached Burma in 
a pre-Sanskrit form, and that the importation of the Pali- 
Buddhism from Ce}lon in the eleventh-twelfth century A.D. 
was a re-enforcement from a kindred source. We do not seem 
to find early traces of the Mahayana in Burma. If therefore 
the ancient Chinese references to a kingdom Fu-kan, more or 
less in that region, really reler to the kingdom of Pagan, it may 
be that that was already a country of Hinayana Buddhism. In 
the 12th and lifth centuries Fu-kan was, according to Chau-ju- 
kua, ‘ devoutly Buddhi.st.’ 

The two kingdoms ol (’ampa and Cambodia, the former 
occupying the eastern coast (excepting the Malay Peninsula) 
of Further India, for the most part a narrow .‘-trip much cut up 
by short river valleys descending from the mountain ridge, the 
latter west and south of the same mountains and comprizing the 
whole valley of the Mekong, have yielded to the researches 
of the l^cole Frani^aise d’Extreme-Orient results of great 
abundance, distinguished in the highest degree by scholarl) 
method and precision. These results may be classified as 
(1) archaeological, comprizing discovery, inventory and descrip¬ 
tion of the surviving monuments ; (2) epigraphical, including 
publication and interpretation of very numerous inscriptions 
in Sanskrit, Cam, and Khmer ; (3) historical, including the 
eliciting of all dynastic and historical information furnished by 
the inscriptions, together with all notices contained in the 
extraneous sources, such as Chinese histories and descriptive 
memoirs ; (d) religious and social history, deduced from the 
same or similar sources ; and (e) linguistic, grammars, dic¬ 
tionaries, and philology of the languages. It will be observed 
that neither of the two countries furnishes ancient Sanskrit 
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texts or literature, except in so far as the inscriptions in 
ornate Sanskrit prose and verse may be considered to be of that 
nature : also any chronicles existing in the native languages 
are of too late a date to have historical value 

When we turn to the Java-Sumatra region, we again profit 
by the work of an organized body of highly qualified investiga¬ 
tors. Tn this case it is to the Batavian Academy of Sciences, 
in co-operation with other institutions and correspondents in 
Holland itself, that we are mainly indebted ; the work may be 
said to have commenced with the foundation of the Batavian 
Academy in 17()7 A.l)., and it has been prosecuted without 
interval, being quite simihr in character to that of the French 
in Further India. In one respect it has had a very much greater 
task: for Java has several literatures of great extent, with 
distinctions of periods and pre-ionting complicaled problems in 
relation to S mskril and other Indian models; moreover, there 
are other literatures, such as the Mala}, having partly dilFereiit 
connections. 

In the present sketch I have been alile to consult three valuable 
works, w'bich have made use of the materials so secured, viz .— 

(]) Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East • \ ol. I, Champa, 
Vol. 11, Surarna-dvipa. By II. C. Majumdar (1927 and t'37-38). 

(2) Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia. By Bijan Raj 
Chatterji (1928). 

(3) Indian Influences on the Literature of Java and Bali. 
By Hiitiansu Bhushan Harkar (1934). 

The unfortunate obscurity in regard to the early liistory of 
Burma infects also the other historical kingdoms If it is true, 
as alleged, that at an early date Burma gives evidence of a 
Buddhism of a Mahayaiia kind, mixed with Saivism, that might 
help to explain analogous later developments in Campa and 
Cambodia. But it is hard to believe that such a mixture existed 
as early as 500 A.D. Consequently it seems advisable to leave 
Burma out of account, recording only tw'o observations : (1) il 
in Upper Burma there were early Indian settlers from Assam, 
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it is unlikely that they were Buddhists at all, since even in 
the time of Hiuen-Tsang Buddhism had not secured an entrance 
into Assam ; (2) if in Lower Burma there were immigrants from 
the Orissa and Kalinga country, they might, if not Sarvasti- 
vadin, be, like the Buddhists of Kalihga in Hiuen-Tsang’s time, 
followers of the Great Vehicle of the Sthavira school, that is, 
Hinayana Buddhists who accepted the dogmatic views of the 
Mahayanu, while preserving their original Vinaya. 

Ill tliese circumstance-i the only sate procedure h to proceed 
chronologic illy and commence with the state of Oampa, corres¬ 
ponding to the modern Aiinim. The Cam people, who according 
to the Chinese notices were foreigners replacing, or ruling, a 
more pi imilive people, and who in the first century A.D. were 
still progressing northw irds in Annam, were linguistically of 
Malay stock. The earliest inscription, which belongs palaeo- 
graphicatlv to the second or third century A.D., is in Sanskrit 
and speaks ol a king named Sii-Mara. This and the 
later inscriptions ol c. 400 A.D. and the fifth century show no 
trace of Buddhism and are purely i5aivite. This Saivite character 
predominates in Campa to the end ; but in the year 829 A.D. 
a joint donation is made to Jiua (Buddha) and Samkara, and in 
875 A.D. a dedication of a Siva-hhga is associated with erection 
of an image of Buddha. A purely Buddhist inscription of 902 
A.D. record-) a dedication to Lokanatha by a St/ioutra Naga- 
puspa, head of the monastery of Pramudita-Lokesvara. Another 
inscription records the consecration, in 908 A.U., of a Siva 
temple, Devaliiigesvara, and, in 911 A.D., a Buddhist monastery, 
SrI-\ rddha-Lokedvara. Later we have in the same dynasty kings 
named respectively Parama-Buddhaloka and Parama-Brahnaloka. 
I-tsing’s statement, at the end of the seventh century A.D., 
that the Buddhists of Campa belong to the Arya-Sainmiti-nikaya, 
along with a few 8arvasli-vadiu.s, i.-, in apparent conflict with 
the mention of Lokesvara, Amitabha, Vajradhatu, etc., in the 
inscriptions ; but it may perliap.s be explained by the formula 
which we h.ive sl.ilcd Vi^nu is mentioned only occasionally. 
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The institutions of Carnpa appear to have been thorouglily 
Bralunanic. The iiiscriptiouH are in tlie style of the contem¬ 
porary Indian records, and their references to the Maha-Bharala, 
lldmdyana, and the grammatical and other sciences, to Puranic 
stories and so forth, are on the lines of the Indian ones; a 
peculiirity is seen in ihe use of apotheosis names of kings, 
Biiddhaloka, Brahmiloka and so forth. One king is named 
Parama-Bodlii.sattva. 

At the end of the i2th century A.D. Campa was conquered 
by Cambodia. 

The early history of the kingdom of Cunbodia is compli¬ 
cated by the question of tlie country Fu nan, of which a founda¬ 
tion account is given by two Chinese ambassadors who visited 
it about the middle of the third century A.D. The legend 
mentions a man named lluen-t’ien, of a country called Ki, who 
married a Nilgi of Cu-nan and became the progenitor of its kings. 
Fu-nan appears to have covered a wider area than Cambodia, 
which is affirmed to have liicn originally a vassal state of Fu-nan. 
The legend re-appe.irs, with the Brahman Kaundinya as the 
hero and the Nagi Soma his bride, in the account of Bhava- 
pura, the capital of (southern) Cambodia. At one period, 
however, the G.imbo lian genealogies name as the ancestors the 
Maharsi Kambii and the opsurfix Mera, founders of the Solar 
dynasty. The state of Fu-nan appears to have been established not 
later than the first century A.D. Brobablv in the seemd century 
A.D. it acquired a greit extension, including a largo part of the 
Malay peninsula. Its kings have in the Chinese account the 
surname Pan, which probably corre,s[)onds to the Sanskrit 
Varman ; and according to reports belonging to the period ‘245-50 
A.D. it was in direct connection with the rulers of northern 
India. Its script was similar to the (Brahmi) script which the 
Chinese knew in Central Asia. Towards the close of the fifth 
century A.D. the religion seem.-' to have been mainly Saivile ; 
but early in the sixth century two Buddhist monks of Fu-nan, 
Samghapala, or Samghavarman, and Maudrasena, arrived 
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in Cliiiiu and wcro employed in translating scripUircs. About 
llie end of the sixth century A.D. Fu nan was subdued by its 
former vassal, Cambodia. The earlu'sl Cambodian inscriptions, 
probably belonging to the end of ilie sixth and begint'ing of the 
seventh century A. D., bear marked resemblance to a Calukya 
inscription of 57b A.D., and to the Javanese inscriptions of 
Purnavarman, c. 400 A. D. The first of them are fiaivite and 
make references toBrahraanical scriptures, Vedas, Mahd-Bhdrata, 
Hdmdyana and Purdnas, and speak of intermarriage between a 
Ksatriya princess and a Brahmin. Mention is made of Hari- 
Hara and even ol a Visnu-C indei^vare^ana-liiiga, testifying to an 
early tendency to amalgamate the two great Hindu gods. The 
first mention of Buddhists occurs in an inscription of t)()4 A.D.; 
but we have a somewhat earlier Chinese statement ^ that there 
are many who follow the law of the Buddha and many others 
who follow ‘ the law of the Tao’, which latter is said to mean 
the Brahnianic religion. It seems that in the second half of 
the eighth century A I), both Campa and Cambodia sulTered 
fioin attacks of Malays and JavanCf-e, and that, in fact, 
(’anibodia was comiuered b\ a Sailendra king ol Srl-Vija\a, in 
central Sumatra. Fiarly in the ninth century the Siva cult 
begins to ha\e a 'I’antnc tinge, and the woi>hi|) of the Deva- 
raja, the god inc.irnate in the king, commences. At the same 
period appears the worship of the Buddhist divinity Lokanatha, 
or Lokesvara, and Buddhist figures become common in the 
architecture, 'fowards the end of the ninth century we have 
towers in a temple consecrated to deified ancestors and ances¬ 
tresses. Afterwards the deceased kings regularly receive titles, 
such as Indravarmesvara, identifying them with Siva. During 
the time of Ya^oxarman, a Cambodian conqueror of Campa 
(c. 900 A.D.), there appears for a period a new alphabet, of 
north Indian origin, which is found also in south India and 

' 'I’he letter A Dj ftom kir.g Jayaverroan to the Chinese court shows, tliat, though 
Saivism was general, the Buddhist Mahay ana, with pAramitai, ct\, was known. 
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Java, and in the latter is used for writing a Maha}ru)a inscrip¬ 
tion of 778 A. D. In Cambodia it is associated for the 
most part with Saivite regulations of a definitely Brahmanic 
character and with lehidcis to 8ansl<rit liteiatiiie. /n 
inscription of ahonl the middle oi the tenth centiu} is deeidrdJ} 
Buddhist, mentioning Lokeitvara, Vajrapani, etc.; vliile another 
pays homage to Prajfia-paraniita. Somewhat later vc find 
mention of the Tri-kaya and the Madhya-vibhdga-^'^astra and 
Tattca-samgraha, and so o( tlie full Mahayana. A king 
Silryavarman, of c. 1000 A.l)., addresses a salutation to 
Buddha as the omniscient. He issues regulations for the 
monasteries, and his [)osthumous name is Nirvanapada. Never¬ 
theless he founded temples in honour of Siva and ^ isnu, and 
had pandits named YogIs\ara and Kaxi^vara. The tendency to 
syncretism culminated in an inclusion (1007 A.l).) of Buddha in a 
/ri-milrft along w'ith Brahma and Visnu, the whole, together 
with a Hhga, being dedicated to 8iva. By the end of llie twelfth 
century Cambodia was in friendly relations with Ceylon ; and at 
the end of the thirteenth it seems to have already ailupted the 
Hlnayana doctrine of Siam. According to Chaii-ju-ku.i’s 
account (beginning of the 12th century) “ The people arc devout 
Buddhists—the incantations of the Buddhists and Taoist 

priests have magical power.” 

It may be remarked that according to the same authority 
Eastern Sumatra (Palembang) was Buddhist; so, too, were, even 
from the 5th century A.i)., parts at least of the Malay Peninsula. 

In regard to Java, which must have been paitly Indianized 
as early as the beginning of the second century A.T).,—since in 
B32 A.D. a king Devavarman sent an eniba.ssy to China—our 
first real information is containi'd in the widl-known statement 
of Fa-hian (c. 414)-- 

“ In ilii-i coimtiy heietics and Brahmans flourish, but the 
law of Buddha is not much Known” 
and in the icck-inscriptions (c. 400) of Purnavarman. In 433 
and 436 A.D, a certain Pishabarma, king of Aratan, in a letter 
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addressed to the Chinese Court, describes his state as Buddhist. 
Certain inscriptions of Kast Borneo, of the third or fourth 
century A.D., relate to a Brahmanical sacrifice. The next 
Sanskrit inscription (7‘1‘2 A.D.) refers to the consecration of a 
linga. Later, during the ninth century A.D., there was a 
revival of Saivism. In c. 778 A.I), an inscription records the 
dedication of a Buddhist temple, mentioning ‘ the Vinaya and 
the Mahayana ’; and about iliis time commences the period of 
great Buddhist structures in Java. The encouragement of 
Buddhism is associated with the existence of a Sailendra dynasty 
in Sri-vijaya, Central Hunntr.i, a suggestion which derives 
support from developments which we have already noted in 
Cambodia. A notable point ot diffiu-.mce between Java and the 
two countries which we hav(> already considered lies in the fact 
that during the eleventh century A.I), there appears to have been 
in one region a strengthening ot Vaisnavism. 

The same tendency to am ilgamate Buddhism with Saivism, 
which was noted in Further India, apfie.irs in Java from about 
the eleventh century A.D , when we find the phrase 3aiva- 
siiugat-arsi. 

It is impossible, for various reasons, to consider now the 
great distinguishing feature in the Indianism of Java, namely, 
the existence of the large Old Kawi literature, which appears to 
have begun in the tenth century A.D. The professedly religious 
part of this literature, which includes a Brahmanda-Purana, a 
Saivite Bhuvana-koh, a Kamahaijdnikan, a Brhaspati-tattva, a 
Surya-sevana, is partly Buddhist and partly Saiva ; and there are 
works concerned with mantras. Further, there is niti literature, 
Kdmandaka, etc ; law, 3ira-sa.'^ana, Devadanda, etc.; grammar, 
lexicography, medicine, cosmogony and history ; many works 
representig the Maha-Bhdrata and the Hamayana ; also other 
poems, a Stnara-da/iana on the subject of the Kumara-samhhava, 
a Krsndyana, a Kdlayavandntaka, an Agastya-parva ; legends and 
romances of Java and Bali ; and the Tantri literature, similar to 
the Pahea-tanira, on which it is based. As is obvious, the bulk 
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of this literature, depends upon the Sanskrit ; and it frequently 
quotes Sanskrit verses ; but the critical relations to the corres¬ 
ponding Sanskrit works are complicated and cover wide diver¬ 
gences of matter and nomenclature, which, however, in some 
cases, as in certain Mahu-Bharata lA'orks, do not quite deprive 
the Javanese compositions of value in regard to the text of the 
originals. This sort of loose correspondence of versions to 
Sanskrit originals is a phenomenon not confined to the Javanese 
literature, and will have to b(‘ considered in a wider reference. 
As regards Javanese ‘ Vedaa,' it should be noted that at various 
times there has been much talk also of Tamil Vedas, which 
turn out to be merely the toaiva Nalayira-pirahandam: in the 
case of Bali the Vedas, which have heen brought to light and 
published by M. Sylvain LtM, are found to he merely short 
selections of Vedic hymns, Upanisads, etc., on the one hand and 
Buddhist Mahayana fragments on the other. 

It is now time to draw a lesson from the facts which we 
have cursorily reviewed. The first and most important observa¬ 
tion to be made is that in all these areas the earliest, strongest 
and most persistent characteristic of thi' Indian civilization 
which flourished there is its Brahmanic chaiacter : the com¬ 
pleteness of the assimilation of Indian modes of expression, 
literary styles and references, mythological and religious 
apparatus is highly remarkable : the literary forms ol the inscrip¬ 
tions, from the earliest Oarapa records of the second or third 
century A.D., agree with the corresponding Indian documents, 
showing quite similar rhetorical tropes. Mesas, and allusions 
and so forth. All this, together with the evidence of alphabeti¬ 
cal, archaeological and art correspondences, proves that between 
these countries and India a fairly continuous series of com¬ 
munications, direct or indirect, was maintained. In all the 
cases the development of Buddhism is posterior, and the 
Buddhism is of a kind termed Mahayana, in regard to which, 
however, there are certain reserves which may have to be made : 
a full Mahayana stage, with PrajM-pdramitas and even Vijiidm- 

14—(1208B) 
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vada references, seems to have been attained in Cambodia in the 
tenth century. 

Tliore are imp)rtant historical questions still awaiting 
solution. More than once it has been suggested that there are 
grounds for supposing that the Mahayanist influences reached 
Campa and Cambodia not from India direct, but from Java or 
from the Sumatran kingdom of SrI-Vijaya, under the Sailendra 
dynasty ; a supplementary suggestion is to the effect that the 
tendency to amalgamate Maha,}ana ideas with Saivism came to 
Sri-Vijaya and Java from Bengal. These are matters which 
involve careful investigation of affiliations of alphabets and of 
artistic and architectural styles; also of the history of traffic 
from Indian ports, both on the east (Tamrahpti, Caritra, 
Kuduru, etc.) and on the west (ports in Gujarat and Malabar). 
In regard to the early colonization of Campa one thing seems to 
be rather clear : it is highly unlikely that the Campa population, 
of Malay affinity, received its very early Indianization either 
from India direct, or from the Khmer country bejond the 
mountains: it was constantly at war with the Khiner-Cambodian 
kingdom, by which it was ultimately subdued. Whence 
then could its Indianization have come, save from Sumatra, 
Java or Malaysia in general ? That at an early date both 
Brahmanism and Buddhism had spread beyond Sumatra and 
Java is attested by some short Sanskrit inscriptions found in 
Borneo. 

In regard to Ceylon, with its continuous tradition of Pali 
Buddhism, scarcely anything need be said. But we may note 
in the Chronicle narratives a frequent re-appearance of a Maha¬ 
yanist minority. In the general Pali literature there has been a 
persistent tendency to follow Sanskrit models, a tendency well 
illustrated by Kumaradasa's sixth century poem, the Janahl- 
harana, and by the dSta-poetry in imitation of the Megha-duta. 
The Tamils, wdio constitute a third of the population of Ceylon, 
have, it seems, a literature hardly distinguishable from that of 
their kindred in India- 
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There is one very impressive particular matter which 
presents itself both in Further India and in Java; and that is 
the literary predominance of the two great epics, the Mahd- 
Bharata and the Rdmayana, attested by allusions in inscriptions, 
by versions, by representations in art. Even in Central Asia we 
have found a version of the Hamdyana. May we not say that on 
the circumh rence of Hinduism we can read plainly, what is a 
partly latent truth at the centre, namely that fundamentally Indian 
culture was the Mahd-Bhdrata and the Ptdmdyana and that these 
were sufficient to constitute Indian culture? 


[Bihliographtcal Kate : Concerning the subjects mentioned in this Lecture reference may 
be nittde to one or two publications addi ional to tho e cited abo\c, riz.^ Brahmanical Gods 
tn Burma and Sanslni Buddhism in Btirmi, by Nibarianjan Bay; Be Fou-nan, by P. Pelliot 
(Bulletin de PEVo’e Francaise d’Extieme Orient, Vol JIT, pp. 248-30.'!); Vol. XXt 

(1921) of the same Bulletin, contnnmg a a inmisry and review of all departments of the great 
work of research accomplished by lh<i E''co!e Fran* .use in Indo China ] 
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